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In the Field. 
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I stand beside the stream 
Whose ripples with the beam 
Of morning’s orient splendor laugh and flow; 
I hear the low sweet plash 
And watch the wavelets dash 
Against the bank on which deep grasses grow. 
Without a cloud the sky 
Sheds from its calm on high 
A benediction on the simple scene; 
Across the pasture wide 
You see the slow stream glide, 
And then, beyond, the wood’s thick garb of green. 
A peace past word or thought 
Its subtle charm has wrought 
On distant cornfields bending in the breeze; 
It sounds in the bird’s song, 
It sways in waves along 
The yellow wheat that girds the laborers’ knees. 


Here in the open field 
The floods of sunshine yield 
A sense of some reality that fills, 
With waves on waves of light, 
Transcending human sight, 
All life that mutely breathes or conscious thrills. 
And there within the wood, 
Starving its solitude, 
Swift gleams of bickering radiance flash and 
fade ; 
The light through close-meshed leaves 


might say, from the house-tops. The Northern 
men were called liars and thieves, and in many 
cases the newspapers would give what they call- 
ed a history of a member of the convention, ac- 
cusing him of having escaped, or having been 
discharged, from some penitentiary, etc., etc. 
The constitution was framed and adopted, and 
then came the meeting of the Legislature. Of 
course it was new business toall. I don’t think 
there was an exception ; but I do think they came 
to the Legislature honest, with no other thoughts 
but honest ones. These people saw that many 
of them were ignorant, and they at once began 
to take advantage of it. They knew, also, that 
most of them were poor, and that perhaps only 
a few of them had ever seen a hundred dollars 
at one time. These people came forward with 
their schemes, and is it to be wondered at that 
many of them who had been in the habit of work- 
ing the year round in the field, and then not get- 
ting so much together as an hundred or even 
fifty dollars, were easily tempted? To be sure, 
the plotters had to get enlisted in their cause a 
few of the leading men, State officers, etc. 1 
will not charge any one, but this much I will 
say, anc defy contradiction, that all the bad leg- 
islation was enacted during the first four years 
ot the Republican rule in this State. 

It may be of interest to you to know that Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler, who is charged with getting 
up the Hamburg affair, is a nephew of Oliver 
Hazzard Perry, of Lake Erie reputation. His 
mother was a sister of Commodore Perry. She 
died only a year or two since. Commodore 
Perry had three sisters. One never married. 
One married Commodore Rogers, and one, the 
mother of this man, married Dr. Butler, then of 
the navy. The two former died afew years 
since in New London, Conn. This General But- 
ler was known to be a brave Confederate officer, 
and lost a leg during the war. 


Ita vagrant beauty weaves 
Across the stream that waters wood and glade. 


And now the risen sun, 
Its lofty stature won, 
Floods with its glory the horizon’s bound; 
The wild-flowers bend and laugh, 
The birds more gaily quaff 
The waters murmuring on with stilly sound. 


I cannot tell what joy 
Gives all my thoughts employ, 
And opens to my soul sweet fields unseen; 
As though the shrouding veil 
That wraps earth’s painful tale 
Had drawn aside its thickly-woven screen. 
I see, O sun! I see 
The open mystery 
Of life and time thy splendor makes more clear! 
O type of that deep love 
Which from its realms above 
Floods with itself this world of grief and fear! 
Lewis J. Buock. 


The Southern Situation. 
dl 
AS VIEWED BY A UNION SOLDIER IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 

The following extracts are taken from a pri- 
vate letter from a Southern Republican, who, 
after serving through the whole war, in a New 
England regiment, settled in South Carolina, 
where he has ever since resided :— 

I had fought for over five years to establish the 
right of a person to live anywhere where the stars- 
and-stripes should float, and to be able to ex- 
press his opinions without fear of molestation. 
How sadly have I been disappointed! Life is 
no more, if as much, secure now as before the 
war! 

The people of the North either cannot or will 
not understand the situation of affairs in this 
country. And I doubt very much if it is possi- 
ble for any one to do so without coming among 
these people to live. No one can ascertain the 
true condition of affairs by a simple tour of the 
South. The people find out at once if a person 
is on a tour of pleasure and observation. 
which case he or they are immediately sur- | 
rounded by the Southerners, who have ‘‘accept- 
ed the situation,” and are “gentlemen” (to let 
them tell it). They are flattered, and perhaps 
féted, by them, and if possible are prevented 
from associating at all with any person or per- 
sons from the North. The sojourner listens to 
their complaints, and of the many burdens they 
have to bear, and how loyal they are now, and 
are willing to be, and of the great curse of ‘‘ne- 
gr® supremacy and carpet-bag rule;” ‘‘of the 
enormous taxes and the poverty of the people ;” 


In 


| the meeting would commence with singing ‘‘The 





The Child’s Faith. 
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Said Willie, arguing with his sister: ‘‘Now 
| I tell you, Jane, ’tis so! Mother says it is so, 
and it ts so even if it isn’t so.” 
When Willie grows to manhood and leaves 
His young fancies all behind, 
The faith that prompted this assertion 
He will see was crude and blind. 


He will learn that by whomsoever minted 
Lies or half-lies cannot pass ; 

That in all our dealings with our fellows 
Gold is needed, and not brass. 

He will learn that no high-sounding dogma 
Has an element of worth 

Unless it can be squared with verities 
That sway God’s heaven and earth; 


That no transient, crude expedient 
Of law or creed, song or pen, 

Can destroy the sense of right which ever 
Holds and moves the hearts of men. 


Yet the boy’s deep faith in such a mother, 
Ever as he moves along, 

Shall lift his soul above things low and mean 
And make him good, pure and strong. 

O mothers! with smiling children round you, 
May their trust in you repose! 

Now like shining angels shall you guide them 
Till their life on earth shall close. 

Then with thee throughout eternal ages, 
In the better home above, 

Shall they dwell and be forever learning 
The great sweetness of God's love. 

Hivary ByGrave. 


Hupson, Mass. 


Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 
tet 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN.—AMONG THE MORMONS. 





At the Mormon semi-annual conference held 
in the great tabernacle, mentioned in my last, 
Brigham Young opened it by announcing that 


voice of my light,” etc. Sitting near the cen- 
ter of the gallery, I could hear every word dis- 
tinctly—in fact, all the speakers seemed to have 
learned the fact that in order to be heard in that 
vast building they must speak loud and distinct 
(a good place to send poor and indistinct speak- 
ers, where necessity would compel a distinct and 


‘of corruption in State government ;” etc., ete. 
The party goes away feeling as if the oppression 
of the white people ofthe South is equal to that 
of the colored race before the war. Having a 
lingering prejudice to the colored race, he does 
not stop to think these stories are for effect, and 
nine-tenths of them manufactured to bias the 
mind of the North. Neither does he think to ask 
of any Northern person living here if such and 
such be the case, or, if he does, his mind has been 
so poisoned against the Northern residents that 


he does not believe one of them could speak the 


truth, anyway. So home he goes, and tells the 
people generally through the columns of some 
Democratic or ‘‘Independent” newspaper that 
he has been down South, and taken great pains 
to find out the true state of affairs, and has come 
to the conclusion that the Southern people are 
wotully oppressed, and that the ‘‘carpet-baggers 
and ‘niggers’ are robbers, thieves and mur- 
derers.” He does not stop to think that he is 
listening to the very people who had tried for 
four long years to wrest assunder and destroy 
this government, and that they are the very peo- 
ple who could make such a thing as Anderson- 


ville possible, to say nothing of their other pris- 
He does not think the very people | 


on-pens! 
these rebels have been slandering are the very 
ones who took their guas on their shoulders and 
their lives in their hands, at the first intimation 
from Washington that their services were need- 
ed, to preserve and defend our nation from a 
merciless horde of traitors. He does not stop 


to think that men like these are incapable of the | 


meanness attributed to them by these slanderers. 
In the same spirit that the traveller has received 
his information from rebol sources, the reader 
or hearer receives it from him, and believes it 
to be all true. And in this way a feeting has 
been manufactured at the North in favor of reb- 
els and against Republicans. 

And this sympathy, expressed for them, has led 
them on to just such atrocious deeds as werea few 
days since perpetrated at Hamburg in this State. 
No people in the world are quicker to seize upon 
an advantage than these very rebels. They 

thought that the sympathies of the people of the 


North were so strong for them that they could do | 


almost anything and be upheld in it by them. 


They thought that in this centennial year the peo- | 


ple of the North had not only forgiven them for 
their past sin of rebellion but had forgotten it also, 
as well as all their Klu-Klux atrocities. Even I 
mvself have often thought that the lessons of the 
war were fast being forgotten! Taking all this 
with the possibility of electing a Democratic 
President so emboldened them that they could not 
wait the ‘good time coming” when they should 
have a Democratic administration under whose 
benign influence they could wreak their ven- 


loud utterance). A very large choir of men 
and women sing, and are led by a conductor, 
who stands in front, facing them, and beats time 
with his baton. Brigham (or, in accordance 
with custom in Utah, and to gratify his desire, I 
should say President Young) then made a speech 
}on the new movement, which he first brought 
| forward at this conference, called the ‘‘United 
| Order.” 

Under the old, or present, order the Mor- 
mons do not own their property in common, but 
each one possesses the right to hold his indi- 
| vidual gains, while the new, or ‘‘United Order” 
| proposed, provides that all the property of the 
| Mormons should be put into one common fund; 
| that a president, treasurer, etc., be appointed to 
'take care of the property; that all the horses, 
| cattle, wagons, tools, land, houses, barns, 
| money, etc., etc., in the territory, be made one 
common property. Where five different mep 
own a horse apiece, three would answer in the 
| new order, and the same reduction in number 
| of machines, carriages, etc., thereby making a 
‘saving by the combination. President Young 
“also argued the necessity of economy, and re- 
| lying solely on home manufacture or production, 
land purchase nothing outside; that the ladies 
‘were tending too strongly into the wake of 
‘fashion. And yet, while he counseled economy 
| in patronizing nothing but home manufacture 
and production, he wore a fine pair of imported 
kid gloves, while on his massive head was seen 
| a new silk hat (kept on most of the time during 

the meeting); and directly opposite his own 
' residence he was building a magnificent dwell- 
|ing for his youngest and favorite seventeenth 
' wife, Amelia, to cost about $125,000, the chief 

lumber used outside being the beautiful ‘ big 
| tree” red-wood of California. 
| Some of the independent class of Mormons 
}are finding fault with this extravagance, and 
' think the money raised in Europe towards build- | 
, ing the new temple is put into Brigham’s pocket 
| and paid out in building his favorite wife’s resi- 
‘dence. This has produced some dissatisfaction. 
| To iilustrate his idea of a new order, he said 
/he would tell an anecdote: ‘A fellow prayed | 
that the Lord would take care of him, his wife, 








j 





whom I conversed thought they should go into 
the new order, but more of them said that they 
were doubtful; that they had been there for 
twenty years and labored hard to acquire their 
little property, and were not very eager to part 
with it or put it into a common fund and there- 
by lose further control of it. It will cause, I 
think, a division in the church. Mormondom 
is really short-lived and must die of itself, even 
if let alone. Another indication of a gradual 
breaking-up of the church is the fact that many 
of the Mormons are marrying Gentiles. I met 
Brigham’s daughter who had just married a Gen- 
tile; and many of the younger Mormon females 
make their would-be husbands take an oath that 
they will not take another wife. Polygamy will 
soon be numbered among the things of the past. 





The Venus of Milo. 
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Sweet sculptured woman! with the perfect face 

Beyond all praising. If delight could teach 

My halting tongue some new diviner speech 

To voice thy loveliness—and through the space 

Of those lost years, wherein we cannot trace 

The dream that gave thee birth, my soul could 
reach 

Up to thy flawless height, such visions each, 

Like carrier-birds, would bring me back such 
grace 

Of nobler inspigstion as hath wrought 

The flower of centuries of patient thought 

That wears thy name. What though I never 
knew 

Under whose chisel thy perfection grew? 

Since, knowing thee, I feel the righteous shame 

Of imperfection cleanse me with its flame. 

Mary Curistine Kipp. 





Woo and Win. 

There is a charm but no jumble in the mosaic 
of nature. ‘‘The two kingdoms interlace their 
branches on every point of the globe. The 
chamois and maple love the same mountains; 
the truffle and the earth-worm inhabit the same 
subterranean regions; the hare and the birch 
meet in the same spots; the ape and the palm- 
tree follow, and the ermine and the ginseng ac- 
company each other; the leech and the conferva 
are associates; the nenuphar grows in the same 
sweet water with the moth; the cod and the 
alge thrive in identical depths.” 

Animals become so human that we hardly 
think to deny them continuity. They often 
shame those whose servants they are. An inci- 
dent is related, by an author, of a man who went 
to a river to drown his dog. His foot slipped, 
he fell in, and was perishing. But his compan- 
ion that he had cast to death was there; he 
sprang to the aid of his imperilled master, and 
brought alive to the bank the one who meant to 
be his murderer. The latter, however, more 
cautious a second time, again seized his savior 
and threw him into the water. 

In all, we are assured, intelligence exists in 
a quantitative degree, as in bees and ants. Rea- 
son is manifest in insects, fishes, reptiles, birds. 
Coralis no longer denominated a ‘‘marine” shrub. 
There are germs of plants which move. They 
have really flexible arms which form a snare, 
and prey, we see, are swallowed. Something, 
even here, betrays a sympton of calculation. 
There is 4 wondrous delicacy in the edge which 
brushes against the next step. It is as indefina- 
ble as perfume. How gather the latter on the 
wing? Yyho could weigh it? Weknow that an 
ounce of -attar is reckoned as the yield of fifty- 
two pounds of roses. This is tangible, but not 
so clover, new hay, lilies, honeysuckle, lilacs, 
mignonette, verbena, heliotrope, and their grace- 
ful kin afloat in the atmosphere. How spiritual 
they are, and yet how real! To sensitives how 
important their effects! How they open inner 
channels closed under ordinary conditions! 
How they dissolve the rough and lift the ethe- 
real! What lyres and harps they string! 

The cadences of sound are numberless, from 
thunder, cannon, bells, to those faintest murmurs 
too fine for an every-day appreciation. We can 
neither describe nor secure them by any known 
instruments. They are as subtle as soul! How 
we are swept by this gamut from the earthy to 
the divine, from the cannibal to the angel! 
How in turn we are terrified, roused, made 
martial, patriotic, joyful, grateful, or melted, 
soothed, entranced. 

Color is another marvel to those who can in- 
terpret its meaning. It is life, and regulates 
ourcurrents. Ittransformsus. How? Alack! 
we cannot tell. Results are all we have to 
classify. There are some very curious phenom- 
ena connected with the coloration of glass by 
gold. 

The curative influences of tinted light on per- 
sons suffering from mental diseases are among 
the interesting experiments of Dr. Ponza, of 
Italy. He consulted Father R. P. Sechi, one of 
the most eminent scientists of Europe, who 
thought the subject worth investigating, and re- 
ferred particularly to violet. To procure it, he 
says, the sunlight is filtered so as to remove the 
other colors. There is something melancholic 
and depressing which physiologically prostrates 
the mind. It may be that violet light will re- 
duce the nervous excitement incident to many 
forms of insanity. Having received his in- 
structions, Dr. Punza prepared several rooms 
as nearly as possible to the color of the glass, 
and the sequel was as follows: ‘‘After passing 
three hours in an apartment provided with red 
glass and red walls, a lunatic, who previously 
had been taciturn and mournful, became lively 
and smiling. A maniac placed in one of cor- 
responding appointments, and who absolutely 
refusel to take any food, asked for it the next 
morning, and ate his breakfast with surprising 
appetite.” Ina blue enclosure Dr. Ponza lodged 
a very agitated maniac, who had to be kept ina 
straight-jacket; in one hour he was found calmer. 
That the action of the blue light was very intense 
was proved by the strange and oppressive sensa- 
tion upon Dr. Bongiovanni, of the University of 





geance and pour out their long-kept wrath upon | his son John, and his son John’s wife,” he did | Padua, who by a circuitous route was uncon- 


the heads of white Republicans, killing them or 
driving them from the State, and then having a 
system adopted for the government of the*‘nig- 


ger” similar to the one in the old haleyon days | 


‘not like this narrow, selfish principle; wanted | 
his people to pray for all, to work for all, and | 


unite in one great family, for the good of all, 


sciously conducted into one of these prepared 
receptacles. An insane patient was committed 
to a violet abode, and the next forenoon asked 


of slavery, when they could go to church, and and that everything should be held in common. | to be sent home, as he felt cured. He is now in 


even to the communion-table, and then go home 
and strip a negro and give him fifty or one hun- 
dred lashes just to please the children! Such 
things have been, and they will be again just so 
sure as they get the political ascendency. The 
same spirit animates these people that animated 


them in 1861; and all they now want is an op-|—. 
to present itself, and the Northern | ™ 


portunity 
people wi 
dupes. 


: i aarti 2 | 
I do no’ attempt to deny or justify the party | ury of the new order with Brigham’s, over which 


| Even very common folk are not indifferent to | surrounded by pictured tiles; over it hangs the had spent four days and a half in the grounds, 


in power in this State for many of its bad meas- 
ures enacted from July, 1868, to October, 1872. 


Smith and all of the officers spoke for the new | 
order, although Brigham invited all those who | 


good health. Dr. Ponzacloses by saying: ‘‘The | 


violet rays are, of all others, those which pos- 


cately that a soft scarf is thrown over every- 
thing animate and inanimate. 

Words are out of position, and a mystic hush 
enfolds us. It is as a silent prayer ere the toc- 
sin sounds, and prancing steeds announce his 
sunship. 

It is beautiful to walk the highway, ‘‘encoun- 


add stores and stores to ourexperience. There 
is severity, too, in the discipline. There are 
pebbles in our shoes. We are cut by flints and 
torn by thorns. The hill is steep, and the bur- 
den heavy. ‘‘When we come to such a stiff bit 
of collar-work,” may we, like McDonald’s ‘little 
man,’ appear with an extra horse.” What con- 
stitutes the latter? Its essence will be accord- 
ing to the need of the moment. It may be a 
great strength wrung out by necessity or imme- 
diate influx. An alliance with natural forces, a 
supreme faith backed by corresponding exer- 
tion or that concentrated will ‘‘which is the 
royal power by which matter bends before spirit, 
as the leaf yields and sways in the rushing 
storm.” It is agrasp by which we hold our vic- 
tim to advantage. Hecannot either elude or es- 
cape. Then, we are not puppets, the play of the 
puerile, but giants commensurate with our tasks. 
We overcome and overcome, and thus clear the 
brain, fortify the hand, and become, in a good 





nite! 
CORRESPONDENVE. 
Six Yankee Girls at the Centennial. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Portcanp, MeE., July 29, 1876. 
OTHER BUILDINGS AND SIGHTS. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Halls are very 
fine. Inthe former we lingered near the Bra- 
zilian exhibit of cotton, the Louisville display 
of tobacco, and the Lawrence case of Medford 
rum. Here also was an old grist-mill of 1776, 
and near it all the modern farming-implements. 
*sOld Abe,” the Wisconsin eagle, is in this hall. 
Horticultural Hall is in the center of a beauti- 
ful garden. No flowers were in bloom inside, 
so the place was not very attractive. Numerous 
statues gleam among the tropical plants, and an 
orchestron, run by electricity, plays with the 
force of a full band. This edifice is intended 
as a permanent ornament to the park, and is 
built in the Mauresque style of architecture of 
the twelfth century. Opposite the Elm avenue 
entrance is the Judges’ Hall, and by its side the 
Place of Public Comfort. Every building is 
provided with waiting and package rooms, with 
settees and chairs at convenient distances for 
the tired multitude. In the Lansdowne Valley 
is the ‘‘Hunter’s Camp,” and past it, near the 
Reading railroad station, may be found a spring 
whose waters can be imbibed with impunity. 
The trickling of water from many fountains ac- 
companied us wherever we went. Guards are 
everywhere; but, as their duty is to watch and 
not to talk, they are the most perfect ‘‘know- 
nothings.” To every question their invariable 
answer is ‘“‘I don’t know;” so the seeker for 
knowledge under difficulties must apply else- 
where. We obtained our breakfasts and sup- 
pers at the hotel, but our dinners were pro- 
cured on the grounds — one day visiting the 
“Dairy” and ‘Vienna Bakery,” the next the 
Massachusetts house, or else some of the res- 
taurants that are so plentiful, in no place en- 
joying our dinner with such good relish as at 
the New England Log Cabin. The waiters, in 
ancient garb, brought us baked-beans and brown- 
bread, pumpkin-pie and Indian-pudding, dough- 
nuts and coffee. Over the door, in three lan- 
guages, was ‘‘Ye olden time—welcome to all.” 
Outside nodded southernwood, holyhocks, scar- 
leterunners and sunflowers ; inside was the old- 
fashioned kitchen, the wide fire-place, with its 
crane, hooks and kettles; herbs, dried-apples 
and crooked-necked squashes hung in festoons 
from the rafters; a dresser full of blue-ware, 
pewter-platters and tankards, stood in one cor- 
ner; in the other the ‘‘warning time-piece,” 
four centuries of age; the ‘‘settle,” with clothes 
drying by the fire; chairs and tables one hun- 
dred and fifty years old; the saddle used by the 
nobility one hundred and seventy years ago; 
the ‘‘Fuller cradle,” in which was rocked Pere- 
grine White, who was born on the ‘‘Mayflower ;” 
the spinning-wheel at one window, the quilting- 
frames at the other. The walls were adorned 
with samplers and old deeds of land. On the 
table rested a Bible, so old and worn that it was 
unsafe to touch the leaves. Leading to the loft, 
filled with old bonnets and gowns, was a ladder; 
and back of it was a chamber furnished in an- 
cient style, the four-posted bed and canopy with 
its sheets and quilts two hundred years old; a 
dressing-case owned by the first minister of 
Rhode Island, one hundred and twenty years 
ago; a folding-chair, the property of Gov. En- 
dicott; in one window hung the Almanacks 
of 1775-6-7; by another stood John Alden’s 
desk and Gov. Hancock’s chair, eighty years in 


one family. 
THE STATES’ HOUSES. 


From this receptacle of former years we di- 
rected our steps to the houses of the States. 
Kansas and Colorado will long be remembered 
by visitors. The great bell of wheat overhung 
a fountain presented by the ladies of Topeka. 
The walls were tapestried with buffaloes’ heads 
and the nodding plumes of wheat and corn. 
Colorado sent minerals, ores, woods, grains; 
and, on one side, Mrs. Maxwell’s museum shows 
what a woman can do in the arrangement and 
preservation of animals by means of the taxid- 
ermist’s art. In the parlor were pictures of 
the school-buildings, a vast improvement on the 
first log-hut opened at Denver, October 1, 1859, 
with three half-breeds and five Mexicans among 
the eighteen scholars. ‘‘Pike’s Peak” and ‘‘Sun- 
rise in the Alleghanies” looked from the walls. 
One little picture was very pretty, made from 
mosses that grow above the timber-line, thirteen 
hundred feet above sea-level. Kit Carson's coat 
and buffalo-skins from the Western Robe Agency 
formed adornments with the patriotic bunting. 
In the center was a Rocky Mountain sheep, and 
everywhere were baskets of flowers. New Jer- 
sey was very showy with its red-tiles. Some 
of the States were only represented, but had 





no exhibits in their houses. Massachusetts’ 
| House was furnished in the handsomest style. 


| opposed it to speak, but no one dared to attempt | sess the most intense electro-chemical action; | The Canadian Log-House was the most unique ; 





| it. 


/all of his immense property, and some other | 


| Mormons to put all their property in the treas- 


| 
he would have absolute control, and eventually 


ch Mormons intend to do the same, but the | 
ll then see that they have been made | Gentiles generally regarded it as inviting the | 


Brigham intended to put into the new order | the red light is richest in caloric rays; the blue | here were logs taken from trees represented as 


ter the Duty seated by the roadside,” and thus | 


cause, more and more co-laborers with the Infi- | 


| The Swedish school-house claimed the atten- 

tion, no doubt, of the fifteen hundred school- 

_teachers who were in Philadelphia on July 19th. 
DOWN-TOWN. 

One day only we reserved for the city. On 
comparing notes at night it was found that we 
| had made use of seven lines of street-railway. 
One can ride in any direction for seven cents. 
The city is twenty miles long, three miles wide, 
laid out like a checkerboard. The houses are 
of red-brick, with marble steps, and white shut- 
ters on the lower story. These give the city 
the appearance of one vast prison. We had 
always heard of the cleanliness of the Quaker 
city; but the smells that arose from the gutters 
were certainly not those of ‘‘Araby the blest.” 
Our first visit was to the National Mint, on 
Chestnut street. You are met at the door by 
men who tell you where to go; you are not al- 
lowed to approach very near, and are obliged 
to use your eyes and stand on tip-toe most of 
the time. In one room gold was being melted, 
and the air was that of a fiery furnace; in an- 
other girls were sorting nickels for stamping, 
throwing out all with imperfect edges; in the 
coining room one machine could stamp $91,000 
an hour in gold and silver, another machine one 
hundred and one nickels a minute. The heat 
| Was very oppressive and exhausting. After 
looking at the coins of all ages and nations 
arranged in cases up-stairs, we took the cars 
and went to Independence Hall. In front is a 
statue of Washington, and on all sides are old 
men in the dress of 1776, selling copies of the 
Boston News-Letter. As you enter the hall 
there is a square vestibule, on one side the 
chamber containing the relics from 1682 to 1787. 
There can be found the ‘Liberty Bell” on its 
original timbers, pictures and chairs of the old 
Congress, curiosities of old Philadelphia, part 
of a pew in Christ’s church, in which sat Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette and Bishop White, 
the original charter of the city granted in 1701, 
the alarum-bell of Valley Forge, picture of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Everywhere can be found William Pern’s prop- 
erty. One of the girls remarked to another, 
‘‘How many chairs Penn must have had!” and 
was electrified by hearing a man answer, ‘Yes, 
he was fond of sitting down!” On the other 
side of the vestibule is the room known as ‘‘In- 
dependence chamber.” Here George Wash- 
ington, in 1775, was elected Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental armies, and on the 4th 
of July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. The room has been restored to its 
original condition, with the old-fashioned fur- 
niture, the quaint chandelier, and the portraits 
of the brave and determined signers of our re- 
markable Declaration. Up-stairs are the rooms 
of the Aldermen and Common Council. Here 
we indulged in the purchase of some little bells 
made of the oak-timbers of this famous build- 
ing. From this hall we went to Girard Col- 
lege. Well may Philadelphia be proud of this 
elegant estate; well may the orphan boys who 
have felt its care look back with grateful love 
to the founder of their education! Everything 
about it is sternly simple and grandly beauti- 
ful. The college is one solid mass of marble, 
fashioned after the Parthenon at Athens. We 
climbed to the summit and looked down on a 
fairy scene. In an upper room are collected 
all that belonged to Stephen Girard, his furni- 
ture and clothing, the trunks that held his busi- 
ness correspondence, the gig in which he rode, 
his crockery and pictures; but no one cares 
enough to keep the dust away. All is enclosed 
by a high iron fence, and the public are not al- 
lowed to touch anything. Five hundred and 
fifty boys are cared for in this institution; and, 
as his property has increased to thirty millions, 
new buildings are to be erected and a larger 
number of boys are to be allowed to enter. In 
the vestibule are the tomb and statue of Stephen 
Girard. Eccentric as he was, his deeds will 
live longer than the preaching from a thousand 


churches. 
A RIDE IN FAIRMOUNT. 


At night, as the heat faded away, we went to 
ride in Fairmount park. The carriage was like 
a beach-wagon, and we paid one dollar apiece, 
ten in the party. At George’s Hill, near the 
Tower of Observation, we looked down on the 
centennial grounds, the enormous buildings, 
the beautiful ravines, parks and fountains, and 
thought of the thousands of people that were 
scattered over the two hundred and sixty-one 
acres which have been set apart from the twenty- 
nine hundred and ninety-one acres of the larger 
park. We soon reached Lansdowne drive and 
bowled aloag at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, passed Belmont mansion, the Witherspoon 
monument, the children’s playground, crossed 
the Girard avenue bridge—one of the handsom- 
est in the world—to the main drive of the old 
park, passed Humboldt’s monument, dedicated 
on the 4th of July, and the Tower of Observa- 
tion on Lemon Hill, the old residence of Robert 
Morris, to the Lincoi:n Memorial and the River 
Drive. For miles we followed the banks of the 
Schuylkill, saw the pretty boat-houses, went 
under the tunnel near the Spring Garden res- 
ervoir, only leaving the road to visit Mount 
Pleasant mansion, once the property of Bene- 
dict Arnold. The guards, in gray uniforms, 
are stationed at distances of a few rods, and in 
the waning light seemed like stone images. 
Down a pretty ravine an artist was trying to 
catch the sunshine on the trees. Before we 
knew it we were once again on the river road 
under the bluffs of Laurel Hill cemetery. Soon 
came the smell of cool, fresh waters, and our 
carriage rolled along the banks of the Wis- 
sahickon. Seven miles from the mouth of this 
stream stands the wooden figure of an Indian, 
pointing to the river he loved. Tall bluffs and 
trees overhang it; and, as we rested on the 
veranda of the ‘‘Wissahickon Hall,” imbibing 
lemonade through straws, we watched the re- 
flections in the waters and listened for swift 
canoes. Instead came the merry laugh from 
parties of rowers. Riding home in the dusk, 
under the ‘‘covered bridge,” ‘‘Way down upon 
the Swanee river” floated on the night-wind, and 
“Home, sweet Home,” as we neared George’s 
Hill. There once more we looked on the 
grounds by gaslight, a scene for a painter and a 





} 


poet— 
The lamps, as on a bridge at night, 
Stretched on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seemed. 


| The driver was kind and pleasant, and did not 





the most devoid of caloric, chemical and electric | being more than six hundred years old. Cali- | get impatient with the questions of the owner 


ones.” 
Surely these hints are worthy of notice, 


which magnetism is by no means the least. 


and | 
eae ; 
' may be added to other remedial agents, among | residence of a century ago; an old-fashioned 


fornia showed panels of polished wood. Con- 
necticut is the representation of an old colonial 


| fire-place stands opposite the front-door; it is 


| of the ‘‘note-book.” The horses, ‘‘Dollie” and 

‘‘Fannie,” brought us safely back to our hotel. 
‘ AU REVOIR! 

Our visit to the centennial was over! We 


‘stakes of the Stock Exchange. 


MR. M. D.CONWAY'S COMMENTS. 





The old restrictions placed upon women in| 
India were relaxed in such a way during the late | 
visit of the Prince of Wales that they can hard- | 
ly be so severe hereafter. For the first time the | 
women were liberated from the hard walls of the | 
zenana, and were seen in open carriages, un- | 
veiled, enjoying with rapture the fireworks and 
other festivities. The women were given to| 
understand that this unprecedented freedom was 
granted at the express desire of the Prince, and 
he will always be regarded by them as their lib- 
erator. 

The statue of John Stuart Mill ordered by the 
committee on his memorial was placed in the 
hands of the eminent sculptor, Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, who has now completed the modelling 
of it, and it is undergoing criticism of those who 
were Mr. Mill’s intimate friends before being 
cast in bronze. It represents Mr. Mill in a sit- 
ting posture, with his hand placed forward near 
one knee, an attitude with which those who 
knew him are very familiar—an attitude of 
attention. His face bears the aspect of that 
eager intelligence which was characteristic of 
him, and on the whole is good, though some of 
his old friends think that the profile has not been 
so happily caught. 

Sir Salar Jung, whom the Prince invited to 
pay England a visit, has come only to be snub- 
bed. The large crowd of his former subjects in 
India, who look with an evil eye upon their 
princes whom they think servile to their con- 
querors, will be no doubt pleased to learn that 
Sir Salar is about as completely left to take care 
of himself in London as any Oriental that ever 
visited this country. On Saturday evening last 
the Prime Minister gave the grandest banquet 
of the season to the Prince of Wales. It was 
given atthe Foreign Office rooms, with the Lord 
Chancellor, the Rothschilds and thirty-six others 
of the aristocracy, including the Duchess of Man- 
chester (which was truly courtier-like on Dis- 
raeli’s part, the liking of the Prince for that 
beauty being well-known, but not altogether 
approved); but poor Sir Salar Jung had to 
takehis solitary currie where hecould. Yester- 
day evening the Prince of Wales himself gave 
a grand dinner party to Prince Hassan Pasha— 
a@ company in which one would certainly have 
expected to find Sir Salar Jung. But last night 
I saw that Oriental Prince and his attendants in 
a private box at the Lyceum Theater. All of 
this is certainly rather shabby, considering that 
the man is here by invitation, and that the only 
fault he can have been guilty of is having ac- 
cepted the Prince’s offer with a faith too simple. 

Baron Albert Grant, the most notorious spec- 
ulator in Europe, whose extraordinary defence 
of himself before the courts where he was 
brought up on a charge of swindling has lately 
created such a sensation in London, is a rather 
small man, about fifty years of age, with a coun- 
tenance not attractive. He has a jaunty air, 
his whiskers flowing out on each side of his face, 
and his hair brushed wavingly out. His eyes 
are very small, and somewhat imbedded in puffy 
flesh; his nose begins to be acquiline, but is cut 
short; his face is not wrinkled, but deeply mark- 
ed with lines of anxiety and hard work. But 
there is nothing sly or covert in his appearance ; 
on the contrary, his look is exactly that of a 


rather too impulsive gambler for the enormous 
His voice and 


t 


manner convey a very favorable impression, and 
he is entirely free from the hesitancy of so 
many English speakers. Although the lawyers 
who gave up the defence were such men as Ben- 
jamin and Parry, Lord Coleridge, who presided 
at the trial, said that he did not think Mr. Grant 
had lost anything by the absence of his counsel, 
and the same opinion is freely expressed by the 
many barristers who listened to the speech. The 
general impression is that if Albert Grant had 
only turned his attention to law with some other 
purpose than studying how to evade it he would 
have reached eminence as a special pleader, and 
would no doubt have a high place in Parliament. 
The opinion of the lawyers may be taken as dis- 
interested, for they don’t like the precedent set 
by the plan of dispensing with their aid. Mr. 
Grant has raised himself somewhat in public 
esteem, not only as a man of ability, -but in 
character, but it has been only by showing that 
he is no worse than the average of speculators ; 
that he has not fallen beneath their moral stand- 
ard, which is by no means high; that, in fact, he 
has become notorious chiefly because he has 
been a little more rash in taking up enterprises. 
The community will be apt to avoid Grant, not 
only as a reckless, but as a dangerously clever, 
speculator; but he will hardly be regarded here- 
after as so deep and dark a fellow as he has been 
thought. 
TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 

Lucy Larcom tells the children to ‘‘look for 
poetry, and you will find iteverywhere—in the 
fairy-cup moss under your feet, in the woodland 
foot-paths, in the song of the robin at your win- 
dow in the morning, in the patter of the rain on 
the roof, in the first rosy cloud on the horizon 
at dawn and the last that fades out in the west 
at sunset—for poetry is written all over the 
earth by a Divine Hand before it can get into 
books. The Creatoristhe great poet. All that 
is beautiful to eye, or ear, or heart, is his hand- 
writing. Wherever a bud opens, a rivulet slips 
along its pebbly path, or a leaf-shadow dances 
in the sunshine, there he has written a poem 
which he meant should be read with delight by 
every passer by.” 

Victor Hugo gallantly and finely says that 
‘‘Woman is humanity seen from its tranquil | 


t 
t 
t 


t 





| 





cite us, anger us and draw us astray. 


give her her due, let us grant her in law tie 
place she. has in justice. In woman is the so- 
cial problem, the mystery of humanity. She 
seems to be all weakness; she is all strength. 
A man on whom a people lean needs himself to 
lean on a woman, and the day that we lose her 
everything fails us. It is we who are dead, it is 
she who is living; her memory takes possession 
of us, and when we stand before her tomb it 
seems to us that our soul is descending thither 
and that hers is coming forth from it.” 
Following the Emperor William and Czar 
Alexander in their congratulations to the great 
republic, come Poles exiled in Switzerland, who 
have issued an address to the people of the Uni- 
ted States in which they remind Americans that | 
there were men of another country who, anima- | 





will indeed prove that the spirit of progress is 


are made up of forms as decided as those which 
compose our woodlands and groves. 


brium so necessary to perfect harmony in the 
organic world. They hasten decay, tear down 
the accumulating rubbish around us, and allow 
the elements thus liberated to pass again into the 
cycle of ceaseless activity and growth. To 
the thoughtful mind moulds do not simply ex- 
cite wonder or disgust, but teach a deeper les- 
son of adaptation and service of little things in 
the perfect and economical scheme of creation.’ 


view, Joel P. Bishop, the well-known Boston 
author and jurist, has a paper on ‘‘Nolle Prose- 
qui, 
proceedings in the case of Mr. Beecher to date. 
He gives it as his professional opinion that the 
success of the demurrer, by which Mr. Beecher’s 
counsel sought to deprive Frank Moulton of the 
benefit of his action for malicious defamation, 
would be ‘‘as foul a blot as was ever cast upon 


of times, under the worst of governments.” 
He points out that the counsel of Mr. Beecher 
have acted throughout as though they believed 
their distinguished client guilty. As the law is, 
he says, Mr. Beecher has ‘‘at all times had it in 
his power to compel the fullest judicial investi- 
gation, to produce all his own evidence, and re- 
quire his pursuers to produce all of theirs. 
prevent this on his side, and to force it upon 
him on the other side, has been the ‘tug of war,’ 
from the first to the last.” 
follows :— 


snared by Moulton and Tilton, who counseled 


nocence. 


paper, considers at length the causes of the de- 
cline of the lecture-system, which it attributes 


bureaus are able to announce seventy or eighty 
names on their list, it is plain that the character 
of the lyceum, if this is to be taken as its expo- 
nent, has changed. 


for that purpose, who can speak to the instruc- 
tion, edification, inspiration, entertainment, or 
even the legitimate amusement, of the people 
whom a properly endowed and equipped lyceum- 
lecturer should face in a season. 
not do this they manifestly have no place on 
the platform, and would never get there, even 
for a single season, unless pushed on by some 
bureau into whose list they had managed to 
creep, through ‘‘crooked” notices and manufac- 
tured testimonials —or a tempting ‘‘cent per 
cent.” 
untrained and unworthy persons who have been 
crowded into courses not because they had any- 
thing to say, or knew how to say anything, but 
| because their names had been trumpeted to com- 
mittees with the tempting offer of low fees to 
make up for what was exacted for some ‘‘star.” 
That the system has not sooner succumbed to 
such tactics is strong proof of its inherent vi- 
tality. 
struct, inspire, benefit and entertain the people. 
Speakers who cannot do one or all of these 
have no place on the platform. American audi- 
ences do not require sensational reputations so 
much as real ability and solid worth in those 
who assume to address them. A combination 
side; woman is home, the center of peaceful | of talent that will meet all these conditions, and 
thoughts; she gives us the gentle counsel of in- | give value, variety and genuine interest to a 
nocence in the midst of those things which ex- | course, can be secured, by a wise and independ- 
Often | ent selection, at a reasonable price. 
the enemy is everywhere around us, but woman | that lecture committees took a more decided 


is our friend. Ah! let us protect her, let us | part in the management of their own business. 
Thus only can they rescue the system from the 


dangers that threaten it. 


practical and salutary hints in its chosen spe- 
cialty. We deem it of indispensable merit.— 


forts are now being made to have their revenues 
devoted to charitable uses, while reformers 
within the guilds wish the revenues expended 
largely in prizes for the improvement of the re- 
spective trades. A few of these companies pos- 
sess immense wealth, but the majority do not, 
and several have very small incomes. The Sad- 
dlers’ is the oldest guild, dating back to Saxon 
days, before the conquest, and the Weavers’ is 
the next oldest. Lord Selborne is the present 
Master of the Weavers, and Mr. Gladstone is a 
Turner. The Merchant Tailors’ guild, up to a 
century and a half ago, had enrolled from time 
to time among its brothers ten kings, three 
princes, twenty-seven bishops, forty-seven earls 
and sixteen lord mayors. The attempt to se- 
cure changes in these ancient guilds is meeting 
with great opposition, and if it shall succeed 


more powerful than traditions, and that reform 
is becoming all-powerful in Great Britain. 

B. D. Halstead, inthe Popular Science Month- 
ly, for August, gives a wonderfully beautiful 
and graphic description of the growth of the 
different kinds of mould, as that on bread, 
cheese, apples, and even on old leather, show- 
ing that they are regular plants, the fruiting of 
which is asexual, and the spores, or seeds, are 
likened to the bulbs in the axils of the tiger- 
lily. He concludes the sketch as follows: 
‘“‘The tiny forests which the microscope reveals 


Though 
often of great annoyance in domestic and other 
affairs, yet, all in all, it is safe to say the good 
they accomplish far overbalances the harm. 
They are scavengers which do in their own un- 
obtrusive way a vast amount of sanitary work. 
Though small in themselves, they are great re- 
ducing agents, striving to bring about the equili- 


In the July number of the Southern Law Re- 


” 


which is really « critical review of the 


he administration of justice, even in the worst 


To 


And he sums up as 


In the first place, this innocent man was en- 


him to hush up things, and he hushed them up. 
Then he fell into the more damaging hands of 
famous lawyers, who echoed, but with increased 
volume of tone, the. old bad counsel: ‘*Hush 
up !”—therefore, he hushed up all he could, but 
he was unable to hush up the whole. Lastly, 
he summoned a vast ‘advisory council,” and 
their advice was: ‘‘Pretend to submit yourself 
to investigation, but really ‘hush up!’ A man 
whose head has been so broken by bad advice 
as yours ought, by this time, to have two faces !” 
Here we see the misfortune which follows the 
use of the nolle prosequi in the defense of in- 


‘ 


The Golden Rule, Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s 


0 a variety of causes, but largely to some fea- 
ures of bureau management. When it appears 
hat one—and, perhaps, two or three—lecture- 


There are not one-quarter 
his number of persons in the country, available 


If men can- 


It is astonishing to note the number of 


The mission of the lyceum is to in- 


It is time 





“LITERATURE. 


The Housekeeper, for August, continues its 


New York. 

The Sunday Times Publishing Co. have 
printed in a neat pamphlet form The Radical 
Club, a poem by ‘‘Sherwood Bonner,” describ- 
ing the leading participants in the Radical 
Club of Boston, which made some talk a few 
months since. 


The American Architect, always instructive, 
has in its current number articles on American 


Railway and Money matters and Patents. 
has been asserted that no one fully understands 
financial matters, and yet there are many who 
have positive opinions on the subject which they 
hesitate not to express. 


duce the circulation one-half. 
cles worthy of note are ‘‘Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences ;” ‘‘Dull Times in England,” 
and ‘‘Beware of the Dog,” with reference to his 
diseases. — Philadelphia. 


long enjoyed great privileges, and even mon- | Labor Lost;” a poem by Lewis J. Block, ‘The 
archs and nobles have belonged to them. Ef-, Feast of Roses,” a tragedy, representing Elag- 


abalus, Emperor of Rome and Priest of the Sun, 
as inviting his Senate to a feast and smothering 
them with roses in order to sacrifice them to his 
idol; ‘‘Breathing in Reading,” read before the 
Society of Pedagogy, by H. W. Jameson; a 
long list of Shakespearean works and articles, in 
the Mercantile Library, by H. H. Morgan, the 
editor, and a few excellent book-notices.—St. 
Louis. 

The proceedings at the Ninth Annual Meet- 
tng of the Free Religious Association, held in 
this city in June last, have been fully reported 
and put into a handsome pamphlet by the Free 
Religious Association. Besides the officers’ re- 
ports will be found the addresses and essavs by 
Messrs. Frothingham, Parton, Savage, Long- 
fellow, Adler, Blanchard, Herford and Weiss, 
and Miss Wixon, constituting a full armory of 
free-religious weapons, and concluding with an 
account of the evening festival. The pamphlet 
indicates the breadth and strength of the move- 
ment, and will give high thought to all readers. 
— Boston, 1 Tremont place. 

The American Exchange and Review, for 
August, contains much of iuterest—Insurance 
It 


George M. Weston, 
in the Exchange, has expressed himself as op- 
posed to making gold, to the exclusion of silver, 
the sole standard, as the effect would be to re- 
The other arti- 


The British Quarterly Review, for July 
(American edition), has articles on ‘‘The Illy- 
rian Emperors and their Land,” full of fresh in- 
formation and attractive comment; ‘‘The Un- 
seen Universe,” a fresh speculation upon an un- 
solvable problem; ‘**The Revolution and Catho- 
licism”—revolution meaning amovement against 
what is bad, worn-out or oppressive; ‘The In- 
dependence and Integrity of the Roman Empire,” 
a timely article, full of information of present 
interest; ‘‘Drunkenness and Proposed Reme- 
dies”—a strong appeal for a consideration of the 
peril to the state, of drink, by the well-to-do; 
“Cycles in Trade;” ‘‘Political Career of Mr. 
Disraeli”—holding his leadership to be demor- 
alizing to his party, and his career wholly 
unique. Contemporary Literature” gets its cus- 
tomary careful and systematic attention.—New 
York, the Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 


The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine, for August, opens with the address of 
Rev. F. Frothingham before the alumni of Cam- 
bridge Theological School—‘*Our Work in the 
Light of some Present Demands”—the demands 
of Sensationalism, Conservatism, Radicalism 
and Unitarianism; the second article is a re- 
view, or rather criticism, by Thomas Hill, upon 
four sermons of Alexander John Ellis, deliver- 
ed in South-place chapel, London, during the 
absence of Mr. Conway; the third is by Mrs. 
Dall, headed and beginning as follows: ‘A 
Centennial ‘Posie,’ and this article only the 
ribbon that binds it up.” Itis an extremely in- 
teresting sketch of Joel Barlow, his wife, and 
their immediate friends, containing letters from 


Lafayette and other distinguished people of that 
period. 
ant essay by Rev. Mary H. Graves, is entitled 


The fourth article, a short and pleas- 


‘Intimations ;" and the sixth, ‘Corpus Christi,” 


is a sermon by Rev. John Cordner, preached 
in Montreal on the day of the Catholic festival 
of Corpus Christi in honor of the Eucharist. 
Editors’ Note-Book, while expressing sympathy 
for our bereaved ones, has a rebuke for our 
treatment of the Indians.—Boston. 


The Penn Monthly, for August, makes tho 


usually impartial and graphic review: of the 
month, foreign and domestic—prophesying that 
the rule of an alien minority in Turkey **can- 
not long continue possible, 
home will only come ‘‘when there are enough of 
voters, who will step outside of party lines, to 
elect a President.” Joseph L. Doran’s paper on 
‘Building Associations,” read before the Social 
Science convention, gives the history of these 
organizations, the greatest number chartered in 
any one year since the first one, in 1849, being 
sizty five in 1869, the results of which are, that 


” 


that reform at 


‘tall over the city [Philadelphia] are thousands 


and thousands of small, comfortable dwellings, 


with bath-rooms and kitchens, supplied with hot 
and cold water, occupied by their owners.” 
Other articles are ‘‘Anatomy and Modern Art,” 
by Ely Van DeWarker; ‘‘Sociability, as pro- 
moted by the Accquirement of Foreign Lan- 
guages,” an address at the opening of a course 
of lectures in the college of France, by Michel 
Chevalier; ‘Academies of Science,” by E. D. 
Cope; ‘*An Autobiographical Fragment,” by the 
late Prof. Geo. Allen, asupplement tothe sketch 
of Dr. Allen in the last previous number; and 
“The Saratoga Regatta,” by S. M. Miller. The 


several book-notices are valuable as usual.— 


Philadelphia. 

Another of the elegant books of travel and 
national history for which the Harpers’ press 
has become of late celebrated is The Mikado’s 
Empire, by William Elliot Griffis, late of the 
Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. It is di- 
vided into two books—the first giving the his- 
tory of Japan from 660 B.C., to 1872, A. D., 
and the second embracing the author’s personal 
experiences, observations and studies in Japan 
from 1870 to 1874. Mr. Griffis is an enthusiast 
in his subject, as his dedication indicates: ‘“‘To 


Japanese lovers of knowledge in every age: 


the dead, who first kindled the sacred fire, who 
passed on the torch; the martyrs, who suffered 
death for their loyalty, patriotism, devotion to 
national unity, restoration and regeneration; 
the students, who, in noble thirst for truth, 
found honored graves in alien soil; the living, 
with whom rests the future of their beloved 
land—this sketch of their country and people, 
made in the interest of truth, and set down 
without extenuation or malice, is, with fraternal 
regard, dedicated by their comrade and friend, 
the author.” He claims that he has not made 
his work in libraries at home, but largely on the 
soil of the Japanese empire. He had had pre- 
vious acquaintance with Japanese youth at New 
Brunswick, N. J., before being invited to or- 
ganize a scientific school at Fukui. He arrived 
in Japan at the close of 1870 and remained four 
years anda half. There he had the society of 
scholars, artists, priests, antiquaries and stu- 


| dents, and the prominent men of the govern- 








spheres. To some extent, we are attracted or | fire-arm with which General Putnam shot the . 44 one anda half in the city, on the river and 


|repelled by every person we meet. They in- | wolf; and ina glass-case are or made of | in the park, and enjoyed to the fullest extent 
‘spire or depress according to their make-up, , the Charter-oak. Michigan was finished in the! |), pleasures promised us; and at ten minutes 
temporary status and our own. Virtue goes Woods and marbles of that State; up-stairs the | o¢ eleven, Saturday, July 22d, were en route 
out and into us spontaneously. Benedictions | wood is the never-shrinking cork-pine. One-/f¢ home. Fortune had favored us everywhere, 
| or their opposites thread the streets, and enrich | third of the farniture of the United States is even to the extent of a splendid thunder-storm. 
‘or defraud. Some are emphatically parasites, | ade in Michigan. We shall long remember | 5:14 friends again sprang up in our path. For 
pe yet upon these others of the same category | the cordial commissioner and his kind, pleasant | our Connecticut acquaintances we cry ‘Here's 
subsist. Many are like a brisk west wind, and | Conversation. For Indiana we had a special to your health! may you all live long and pros- 
send a healthy glow through whatever avenue liking, for some pleasant acquaintances that we | per!” To the the girls all over the country 
they may traverse. Others are due east, and we had made came from Logansport. We hope that i iti 

y may erse. who are longing to go to the great exposition 


I do think, however, there is some palliation for | pocket the whole. They (the Gentiles) consid- 
it. Every one that knows anything about the | er President Young a consummate scamp, who 
reconstruction of the South knows that the | in do anything to feather his own nest. He 


’ : 
} , ment. Accordingly he had every opportunity 
shite people se that boast that in them is all , : Q 
) white people, those that boas e spoke forcibly and intelligently, yet lacked that 


for travel and investigation—he ‘‘felt the pulse 
and heart of Japan.” What he learned is em- 
bodied in these handsome 625 octavo pages. 
Of the contents the ‘‘history” will be of great 
interest to archeologists, Mr. Griffis inclining to 
the belief that India was the original home of 
the nation. The chapters that he furnishes in 
this section of the work are replete with interest- 
ing hypotheses and details. The “‘personal ex- 
periences” will attract the general reader, and 
furnish him with fresh and fascinating views of 
this peculiar people. The notes and appendices 
are very full and comprehensive. Over one 
hundred illustrations exemplify the text, and 
add interest to the narrative. All inquirers as 
to this ancient and interesting people will wel- 
come this superb volume.—Received by Wil- 


ted by like feelings and battling for the same | architecture of the present era, further of ceram- 
treasures, have assisted us in our gigantic work. | ics at Philadelphia, the fine-arts at the same, cor- 
After speaking of the grateful remembrance in Trugated iron arches, etc., etc., with illustrations 
which Americans hold Pulaski and Kosciusko, of 4 mortuary monument, plans of the Kansas 
the document proceeds to say that on the day of | Insane asylum, two residences, and two stores. 
our centennial jubilee the Poles, from the midst —Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 
of the ruin and oppression of their fatherland, Will Carleton, whose ‘“‘Farm Ballads” and 
in whose ultimate revival they most firmly be- | ‘‘Farm Legends” are singing their way into 
lieve, extend their fraternal hand to Americans, thousands of sympathetic hearts, has just put 
and wish prosperity to the United States of | out Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes, in which 
America, which they regard as the champion of | he embodies twelve of his favorite and popular 
progress and a bright example of freedom of! poems which have met a warm appreciation in 
conscience which might be the envy of Europe. | Harpers’ Monthly and possibly other serials. 
The address is dated at Zurich, the place where | They uniformly describe in happy lines inci- 
many exiled countrymen of Kosciusko congre- | dents of revolutionary history, and must prove 
gate, refugees from the triple tyranny of Prus- | very welcome to the young folks, to whom they 
sia, Austria and Russia. | are dedicated.—New York, Harper & Brothers. 
The London guilds, or associations of trades-, The Western, for August, gives us Mr. Sni- 
men, are very ancient, and some of them have! ger’s review of Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘Love’s | liams & Co. 
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{ the wealth, culture and ability that the South 
contains, refused to take any part in the recon- literary culture one might expect from one oc- 
struction of the a Some a had it 4 _ ‘cupying his high position. Such expressions 
and persons of the above-named class would no > were im: * : De 
do it The task fell to the untutored, assisted | these — used a Here os the er: 
by those who had come from other States with | sentatives; and again, ‘‘Here ss the savings, 
loval hearts and willing hands. The election | ‘Here ts the earnings,” etc. George A. Smith, 
for delegates to a Sarre ——— the second chief and historian, in his speech 
~~ ae. = pre genes peg coor waaieeed | says: ‘‘And there ts some that ts schemy.” 
2ir midst the ones they £ 2 } i : : : 
respi hc A few, anda very few, Southern The apostle John Taylor, one who does most curl and cringe as they advance. More than OUr memory will remain with them as long a8 | ,. say: Our expenses for one week were in- 
- men were willing to lend their aid and were | of the Sunday preaching in the great tabernacle, this, we instinctively slip from their presence. | theirs will = us. A om atone-chap of blue- | .i4e of thirty-three dollars; and don’t take any 
elected, and also a few Northern men who were | yses not very choice words in his speech. In Another set we admire at a distance, but wish limestone, 21 feet by 0 feet 8 inches, was be-| baggage save what you can carry in your hands! 
ey the —— popes pete sone tre speaking of the time when the Mormons left no contact. We watch them as the heavy clouds | fore the door. Illinois could be known by the | ere 
\ mace pt unos the heads of the former | wissouri, from which place they were forced, which skirt the horizon, full of portent, till the | bust of Lincoln, and Ohio by the sandstone | ee 
\ class—the ones, I mean, whowere bold enough to | those who did not follow them to Utah were | moon rises between the masses, scatters the | from twenty-one quarries. The Japanese Ba-,| Harriet Martineau’'s autobiography is said to 
declare themselves in sympathy with right and | .oijed ‘‘miserable hounds.” He says also “the huge rifts, and at last reigns mistress of the | 2#8r was of great attraction to the lovers of the have been intrusted to her most intimate friend 
justice—the ire ofthe old leaders and theirfollow-| ©) stians say so and so, but who in the devil | night. A fourth compares with auroral hues, | bizarre; lacquered ware and beautiful pottery | in this country, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
ers. They were traduced and villified by them on| gery 4 z - | could here be d at bho | and it will be gi the ld 
every corner and in their newspapers, and, I' cares for them?” Some of the Mormons with ! when blue, yellow, pink and haze blend so deli- r rates. | and ii soon be given to world. 
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The War in the East 





BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D. 


has access to the writings of Vis- 
ford, twelve to fifteen years resi- 
dent at Constantinople, he will find the first six- 
ty-eight pages beaded “Chaos. ’ They sata rs 
those Northern Provinces of European Turkey 
now in revolt, to the confusion of ee lan- 
guages, religious aspirations veae§ outsi of ape 
san plans and reports. We shall not make ue 
absurd attempt to bring order out of a chaos 
which sixty-eight pages only described. It is 
with diffidence that we touch a subject regard- 
ing which every body's knowledge is so positive 
and so contradictory. We only make some e 
suggestions, first with respect to the causes of | =- = 
the war. ’ ‘ 

The sole cause put forward to Europe is 
Turkish oppression. Turkish oppression exists 
all over the empire, upon Christian and Moslem 
alike, such as only orientals can patiently bear. 
It is probably quite generally believed that this 
alone has caused the war. But this is a con- 
stant element; and, moreover, the chief promot- | 
ers from the beginning have been the ‘Servians 
on the Danube side and the Montenegrins on the 
Adriatic side. Both Montenegro and Servia are 
self-governing principalities, and are not atfect- 
ed by Turkish modes of government at all. 't 
will sve much confusion to keep this fact in 
mind 

Another codperative cause is the growth ot 
the spirit of freedom, and consequent special 
hatred of Moslem masters. The people will 
pot bear now what they once would. The Her- 
zegovinians have a legitimate desire of self- 
government, or of union, the Catholics with 
Montenegro, those of the Greek Church with 
Servia. Some profess to regard the ambition 
of Servia and Montenegro as the sole cause of 
the-war. Montenegro wants Herzegovina. Its 
inhabitants are of the same Croatian tribe and 
language, and partly of the same religion. 
Servia wishes to be the leader of all the Slaves 
in Turkey and found a Slavonic empire. Could 
this be accomplished, as it ultimately will be, 

in all probability, it would be hailed by all 
Christendom, Russia excepted, with joy. We 
shall show why we think the time has pot yet 
come. 

Others regard Russia as the sole cause and 
instigator of this revolt. She has taken no 
pains to conceal her share in it, only avoiding 
that official action which would bring her into 
conflict with Europe, and taking advantage of 
all the incitements above named. The Golos 
of St. Petersburg, a government journal, de- 
clared that although Russia had sustained a 
diplomatic check in the rejection of the Ber- 
lin note, she would, ‘nevertheless, throttle 
Turkey in her northern provinces.” 

This revolt prefigures things that must ulti- 
mately come to pass; but we offer, ‘‘with much 
reserve,” the following reasons for thinking it 
premature, and destined to fail, except so fat as 
Europe may come in to settle it. First there is 
no union of the populations. Only a small por-} op cease.” 
tion of European Turkey has joined the revolt. 
Servia is a small principality of less than one 
and a half millions. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are sg nearly divided into Christians and Mos- 
lems that they may be left out. The Montene- 
grins may be 200,000, These are all ardent 
Uatholics. The Servians are of the Greek 
Church. There is irreconcilable hostility be- 
tween them. ‘The Jesuits, and more recently 
the Austrian Catholics, aid the Montenegrins, 
and hate the Servians. ‘This religious animosity 
has existed for ages. Will this movement efface 
it? The Herzegovinian Christians are partly 
Catholics, and Montenegro seems to aim only at 
that province. 

But where is Bulgaria? Not the Bulgaria of 
the maps, but the Bulgaria of six millions north 
and south of the Balkan mountains. She has 
not risen. All the arts of Rassia, Servia and 
Montenegro have been able to entrap only a 
small number, and the sober solid sense of the 
people has rejected the movement. What little 
they have done has been forced upon them by 
the barbarities of the Circassian Bashi-bazooks. 
These miserable beings are fieree Mohamme- 
dans, driven out of the Circassian mountains 
by Russia after the Crimean war. Turkey gave 
them a refuge on the plains of Bulgaria. More 
than half of them perished from want and dis- 
ease in the change of country. They hate 
the Christian name with all the fervor with 
which they love and regret their native moun- 
tains. This revolt has unshesthed their dag- 
gers upon the innocent Bulgarians, and in some 
places driven themtoarms. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, always slow, has been stupidly and 
wickedly so in not protecting its Bulgarian sub- 
jects. The Bulgarians will not unite with the 
Servians, and will not follow their lead. They 
differ in language; the dialects, both Slavonian, 
will not coalesce. Most writers regard them as 
different in vace, but, at all events, the tribal 
difference amounts to that. The Bulgarians 
have set up a church for themselves, and are. 
under the anathema of the Greek church. All 
these tribes have cultivated vepellancy, antipa- 
thy, for a thousand years. Each is proud of 
its own history, and the time of fusion into one 
has not yet arrived, The C.oatian, Servian 
and Bulyarian tribes have antipathies of race, 
language and religion, which a higher civiliza- 
tion must overcome before a union can be pos- 
sible. 

Another danger awaits the movement. Any 
great military successes will lead the Russian 
element to put forward claims which Servia 
will reject. Already there is jealousy of her 
partiality to Montenegro, and the designs of 
Prince Niketi (victory). Chaos! But light 
and order wiil come in time, and doubtless in 
ways not now forescen.—Congregationalist. 
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count, Strong REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 
We ure pl 1 to an ce that the BUSINESS, 
EpirortaL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 
building, 
NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 





CORNE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 


not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welcome all our friends. 


Gov. Tilden’s Letter. 
of acceptance to the public on Saturday morn- 


vious; and, save in their general concurrence, 
weeks before they were. 
the kind and volume of our currency; 
much the longer document, and reads, for al 
torical cast. Mr. Hendricks’ is, on the con 


trary, rather rough, pungent and direct. 


the platfurm of his party, and calls special at 


tention to certain reforms. The first of these i 


the government. 


unfavorable to profitable production. 
portion of the national earnings. ‘What yo 


and live within your income. We see to-day, 


ecutive. 


tion. 

injury of its business and credit; that a spir 
of fraternity and reconciliation between kindre 
“constitution with its amendments ;” and tha 
country clothe its chief-magistrate to protect a 


its citizens, whatever their former condition, i 
every political and personal right.” 








taining the public credit, Mr. Tilden refers t 


ments on the legal-tender notes of the Unite 


government of the United States on its lega 
by all the banks on all their notes.” 
good as specie, a ‘‘central reservoir” of coi 
fluctuations and at the same time serve as 


speculation. 


country.” One of the main things to be done i 


out,” namely, ‘by practical knowledge and judg 
ment.” 
measures as would keep the currency self-ad 
justing without creating ‘‘artificial scarcity,” o 
“exciting the public imagination with alarms 
which disturb business. 
public debt in thirty-eight years by ‘‘a financia 


loans.” He says ‘“‘the proper time for resump 





An Ex-Slave’s Career, 

When we saw our colored fellow-citizen, Rev. 
Jackson Blackburn, speaking from the stand in 
the Court-house square on the Fourth of July, 
with his tourmer owner, P. L. Mitchell, Esq., 
intently listening to him and evidently pleased 
with his remarks, Mr. Lincoln’s language seemed 
to repeat itself—*We cannot fail to note that 


have ripened into apertect ability to accomplis! 


business.” 





’ 


to ever changing conditions ;’ 


that Mr. Blackburn was a plantation-hand near | 
Georgetown, Ky. About 1840 his owner died 
and in order to settle the estate all the slaves | 
had to be sold. Between the death and the sale | 
some of them scattered about the country aad 
into town hunting odd jobs for themselves. | 
Mr. Mitchell was then keeping store in George- | 
town. 


of a day for resumption is a sham. 


One day ‘a likely-looking nigger” of | 


some twenty-seven years came in and asked | ious system of preparation for resumption, as 


him for work. He gave hima load of wood to| the Republicans having brought us farther 
saw, and the man worked so much to his satis- | 


faction that he gave him other little jobs about | away from it since they passed the resumption 
act of 1875.” 


his premises. As the dreaded day of sale ap- 
proached the man one day begged Mr. Mitchell | Mr. Tilden declares for civil service reform 
to buy him from being sent down the river and and against the use otf public 
being separated forever trom his wife and chil- | 
dren, who were owned by a neighboring plan- | 
ter. 
scruples against holding slaves; buat the man/ trust (of Governor of New York,) “in order to 
acie'y oo dawiased that Mr. Mitchell finally | consummate reform.” The difficulty of work- 
agreed to keep g y dow > Tive - 
yi 6 fhe of the ahi Mer Mabull gare. ing out a reform he professes in conclusion to 
as his word, and when Jack was mounted on the | L& 4¥are of, but says if the people elect him he 
auction-box he was on hand. ‘+A likely nigger” | will try to do it.” 
was worth about seven hundred dollars at that In all this, while there are many points 
time, but there was sharp competition between | which haves iversal conc 
several slave-tralers who wanted a good gang | . ‘ viet smi wie abs aetna seis 
of ‘down-river” hands, and Jack was finally ®8Sertions which are open to argument as to 
knocked off to Mr. Mitchell at $910. He after- | their accuracy. Though largely devoted to the 
ward bought his wite and children, built them | financial problem, it is yet difficult to say from 
a little house on his own premises, and kept) ; h PCRS ‘ = 
them in his service. In the meantime Jack it what specific policy-—what particular coutse— 
somehow managed to learn to read and write | he would pursue to bring about specie pay- 
without the aid of school-house or school-| ments. There is nothing in the date fixed by 
teacher. “Then he picked up the paint-brush, | the Republicans to preclude his party, or ours. 
and soon handled it so well that he could make : : : - aa s 
trom resuming earlier if the conditions are 


two or three dollars a day working for others, | _ 
half of which Mr. Mitchell allowed him to re- | vVorable. The Republicans thought it wiser 


ye for his own use. Jack also ‘‘jined the! to name a day that the business interests of the 
Methodists” and beg: , rta little. The ae . a 
ethodists” and began to exhort a little. Then country might be guided and protected in the 


he changed his views on baptism and joined the itabl . 
Christian church, and it wasn't long before he | Mevable act. It is no sham to name a day, 


developed from an exherter into a full-fledged 40d it is no hindrance tothe actual fact desired 
preacher. Then Mr. Mitchell concluded to! in so doing, any more than it is fora man to 
leave Georgetown and removed to Rock Island. ; 
It being against the laws of Kentucky to manu- 
mit a slave, Mr. Mitchell told Jack to choose 
his new master, and whatever he was willing to | debtor and creditor are equally happy. 

pay tor him he woull take. The selection was Equally fallacious and untrue is the charge 
soon made, the entire Blackburn family passed , that the Senate and Executive have threatened 


over to a new owner, and ata much lower fig- | é x ‘ 
ure than they had cost Mr. Mitchell. The war soepend the operation of the goverament 41 
broughtemancipation ; the shackles were broken, | the House insists upon reducing expenditures, 
and Jack was free to go where he pleased. Mr. Neither the Senate nor the Executive has done 
Mitchell sent him monev to bring his family to 
Rock Island, all of which has been honestly a S . , 
repaid. Jack has worked industrously at his of the Congressional debates knows. They have 
trade, and has done well. He has reared and, maintained, and rightly, that general legislation, 
educated his children, has been the means of in which the Senate and President is equally in- 
securing a little church for his people, and to- | gral eish ches > shall b 
day there is no man in this city who stands ET ee ee ee eee 
higher in the estimation of all who know him ™&ted in an appropriation bill, which can only 
than Jackson Blackburn. As Mr. Mitchell ex-| originate in the House. The Democracy have 
pressed it, IT would take his word for anything 
as soon as that of any other man I ever saw: 
the only thing that isn’t ‘white’ about him is his | 
skin.” And there stood the master listening to three departments, by clauses in appropriation | 
his old — making a Fourth-ot-July address bills —such as shifting bureaus, reducing the | 
in Court-house square! Car is y pay x F iti ili i 

. ouse square? Can history pay a number of clerks, limiting the military service, | 
stander tribute to Abraham Lincoln than the “ | 


offices for politi- 


cal purposes. He also favors the one term 


fix the date for the payment of a note. 
can do it before the date given, generally both 


anything of the sort, as every intelligent reader 


simple story of Jackson Blackburn and his old °':} and in this indirect method of legislation | 


master ?— Rock Island (dil.) Union. | they have found a proper check, but not in re- 
| ducing expenditures. 





The charge that the Republicans have forced | 
systematic misgovernment upon the South is not | 
true. While the people of the Soath were in | 
their daze from the result of the war, they ab- 
solutely retused to take any part in affairs of | 
liam Pitt stood godfather to him. He was on. local government; later, they turned their at- | 
the staff of Wellington at Vienna and Waterloo.., tention to subverting the governments in which 
He has written more than a dozen books, chief- ; they declined to participate. Despite many 
ly novels and books of sporting anecdote and | Questionable acts and some bad men, we main- 
reminiscence.” tain that the reconstructed States obtained the 


Mr. Conway writes: ‘The other day I receiy- | 
ed a circular stating that old Lord William Pitt | 
Lennox wishes to obtain invitations to lecture. | 
I suspect that the old sportsman lectures be- 
cause he is poor. He is 77 years of age. Wil- 


THE © 





there was nothing seemingly wanting to pre- 
vent their presentation to the public many 
There is undoubtedly 
a wide divergence between the candidates on 
the question of our finances, particularly as to 
but 
these letters have been so worded and adapted 
as to show no discrepancy. Gov. Tilden’s is 


the world, as though it were an inaugural mes- 
sage, being stately, dignified, and of the ora- 


Gov. Tilden gives a general acquiescence to 


in public expenditure, a ‘“‘waste of capital” be- 
ing one of the results of ‘‘the false policies” of 
He says the federal taxes of 
the last eleven years amount to $4,500,000, and 
local taxation to two-thirds as much more. This 
enormous taxation was aggravated by ill-ad- 
justed methods of taxation anda financial policy 
Govern- 
ment consumption has taken too large a pro- 


want to do now is to cut down your expenses 


he continues, “tthe immediate representatives 
of the people in one branch of Congress, while 
struggling to reduce expenditures, compelled to 
confront the menace of. the Senate and the Ex- 
Unless the objectionable appropria- 
tions be consented to, the operations of the 
government thereunder shall suffer detriment 
He. recommends a_ constitutional 
amendment for separating the appropriations 
for the various departments into distinct bills, 
and excluding from each bill all appropriations 
for other objects, and all independent legisla- 


Gov. Tilden says that systematic misgovern- 
ment has been imposed upon the South to the 


populations ought to prevail on the basis of the 


if called upon, he should ‘exercise the powers 
with which the laws and the constitution of our 


Upon the question of resumption and main- 
© |The Indian boys also do all the ‘‘chores,” like 
chopping wood, bringing water, and the like. 
He found it the universal testimony, which he 
was able to confirm by his own repeated exam- 
4 | inations, that these Indian children exhibit a 
striking aptitude for learning, and that their 
progress in the elementary branches of a good 
education is in no degree or sense inferior to 


the utterance of the St. Louis convention in fa- 
vor of a ‘‘sound currency,” and says the object 
of this utterance is ‘‘a resumption of specie pay- 


States.” He asserts, and gives reasons to show 
that ‘‘the resumption of specie payments by the 


tender notes would establish specie payments 
To make 
the legal-tender notes of the government as 


must be provided, so as to adjust temporary 


guarantee against the drains created by panic and 
He says resumption does not seem 
to him to bea work of difficulty, and that ‘if 
wisely planned and discreetly pursued it ought 
not to cost any sacrifice to the business of the 


to intercept the outflow of gold from the country, 
and this, he continues, ‘‘may be easily worked 


Resumption should be effected by such 


He proposes to pay the 


policy” that will ‘gradually obtain a reduction 
of one per-cent. inthe interest on most of the 


tion is the time when wise preparations shall 


the object with a certainty and ease that will in- 
spire confidence and encourage the reviving of 
‘*The specific measures and the ac- 
tual date are matters of detail having reference 
and ‘‘they [the 
the world moves.” Mr. Mitchell informs us fmeasures] belong to the domain of practical 


| sumption act ‘and the establishment of a judic- 


Mr. Mitchell 1s a New-Englander, and had | Principle, and says he entered upon his present 


If he 


attempted over and over again, this session, to would sell many of her books. 


change the force of existing laws, made by all | 
| remembered to all her triends.—Respectfully, 


OMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURD 


AY 





best governments possible under the conditions 
given them, and could have had no other unless 


itself to blame that the local governments were 
not sounder and higher in their ideals. Gov. 
Tilden’s promise that, if called upon, he will 
exercise the powers ‘‘which the laws and the 
e 
may mean anything or nothing, according as he 


emergency arises. 

In his portrayal of the great demands upon 
the products of the people’s industry, Gov. 
Tilden keeps out of sight the great and impor- 
tant fact that the one overshadowing cause was 


as began by the firing upon Fort Sumter 


ing last, though they bore date several days pre-| 12. the Democratic administration of James|men; while four hundred are to return home 


Buchanan, who advanced the absurd interpreta- 
tion that while a State had no right to go out of 
the Union, the Union possessed no inherent 
constitutional power of self-preservation that 
would authorize him to try and keep one in. 
Not a Democrat in the South, and but very few 
in the North—conspicuously not Gov. Tilden— 
had any manly protests to make against the 
contingency of a colossal national debt by the 
course which the South was taking in rushing 
into war. With what modesty — decency, 
even—can the Republican administrations be 
charged with a large debt when it was contracted 
to frustrate the efforts of the leaders of the 
Democracy to disintegrate and subvert our na- 
tionality ? 

And so we might go on with other statements 
of Gov. Tilden. Though specious, they are 


1 


partisan bias, though ingeniously concealed. 
It cannot be denied they have an air of candor, 


from an adroit, able and practised master of ex- 
pression. 


openness, pertinency and directness. 
u 


and truth. 


” 


condition, of the South. 


tude the corner-stone of their new government! 





Indian Civilization. 


seems to have no doubt. 


t; | ervation.” 
tionalist for the abstract of his statement. 


‘| hundred in all. 
are of Indian blood. 
the housework, and so learn to ‘‘keep house.’ 


ie 
what would be common among the same num- 
ber of average white children. 
from the woods, they soon learn to be tidy in 
"| person and proper in behavior. 


&]/Second Reader; one of ten years from the 
Fourth Reader; both answered arithmetical 
questions with marked "proficiency. And yeta 
year and a half ago neither of them could speak 
one word of English, or had had the slightest 
possible intellectual training. Some of the 
8 | girls who have had longest culture in the school 
sing and play upon the piano quite as well as 
the average of boarding-school misses. 

-| ‘The Bishop not only testifies thus to the suc- 
cess of these educational endeavors, but he 
- | comments on their astonishing cheapness. All 
| this has been done at this agency at an actual 
” | average cost—including clothing—of $46.66 to 
each Indian child for the year; while an aver- 
l age boarding-school—as such institutions go— 
would charge at least $350 per annum to each 
child. 

-| The Bishop further testifies—and here, we 
confess, he has pleasantly surprised us—to the 
1| great neasness which he has found characteriz- 
ing these ‘‘reformed” {ndian dwellings and 
their furniture, with all to them belonging. 
He speaks strongly also of the industry of these 
Christianized Indians. They generally have 
very good gardens. Their wheat-fields were 
quite up to the average, and some were ahead 


administrative statesmanship.” These prepara- of the best which he saw in a week’s travel. 
, | Hons, he says, are everything; but the fixing | Phe mission-church at this reservation has 
With all! about two hundred communicants, and its ser- 
this Mr. Tilden argues that the St. Louis plat- 
| form is right in demanding the repeal of the re- 


vice and influence are clearly a most decided 
success. 
This is the fruit—or rather it is a single speci- 
men of the fruit—of the ‘* Quaker policy ” of 
treating the aborigines. And it is refreshing to 
see how clear the Bishop is as to the success of 
that policy wherever it has had a fair and con- 
genial chance to be tested. What he has to say 
to those who attack and sneer at this, and advo- 
cate another, is worth reading, and worth pon- 
dering by all humane and Christian people, not 
merely, but by every far-seeing patriot :— 
The policy they oppose to this Quaker policy 
‘‘failure” is absolute extermination. Very good, 
then! There are over a quarter of a million of 
them to be murdered! A rather savory job 
that is, is it not? They cultivate 367,213 acres 
ot land, producing 2,000,000 bushels of corn, 
200,000 of wheat, 350,000 of potatoes, besides 
the usual other agricultural products—forty- 
four thousand Indians living on farms cultivat- 
ing the soil. They have 344 schools with 11,000 
scholars, and twice that many members of 
| Christian churches.....--Why not have done 
|with it? Why not wipe ouc this blundering, 
| mischievous fiction of Indian tribal sovereignty ? 
Give them their lands in tee-simple, to stay on 
}and not to be removed from, so that they can 
make permanent homes. Extend over them 
| the protection of the law, and subject them to 
{the restraints of the law, by the civil authori- 
ties. Let us have but one nation and people 
| within the limits of the United States, instead 
| of sixty-five or seventy, chafing each other un- 
| endingly in a state of chronic and eternal war. 











MINOR MATTERS. 


| Sosourner Trutu yor Deap.—In announc- 
ing, last week, the death of Sojourner Truth, 
|we acted upon information furnished by the 
newspapers, the truth of which seemed inher- 
ently probable. But the announcement was in- 


| correct, as the following letter will show :— 


| Friend :—‘'Truth” still lives and reigns in the 
person of our dear friend Sojourner. She has 


) over a month: 


| temperance at the Health Institute in this city. tropical Indian Ocean. 


She wants to go to the Centennial in Philadel- 
|phia the last of September, and will if some 


This is her 


|only means of support now. She desires to be 


F. W. Titts. 


leagn how much she was esteemed by many old | th 


years yet. i 


scribed Egypt as ‘‘a gift of the Nile;’ 
to say, the Nile made Egypt by filling up an) 


Tue CuinEsE Qvsstion.—The State De- 
partment of California has just issued a pam- 
phiet of about two hundred pages embodying 
the’ State investigation of the Chinese immigra- 
tion. The pamphlet gives evidence of thorough 
research, and includes opinions from Mr. Ward 
of New York, and our minister resident in 
China, Mr. Low. It is evident that the inter- 


t 
i 


ests of California are in favor of keeping the ' cuess.—Mayor Stott of Lowell and 2145 others, | dricks will do it. 


t 


not conclusive as to accuracy. They have a 


but it is a studied air, as would be likely to come 


Yet, compared with the letters of 
Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler, Gov. Tilden’s lacks 
The for- 
mer carry with them the impression of honesty 
Nor is Gov. Tilden wholly frank. 
He leaves us entirely in the dark as to his view 
of the rebellion, and what his policy would be 
in regard to the disorders, the semi-rebellious 
It is a fearful thing 
to hand over the emancipated blacks, their hopes 
and fears, to the tender mercies of a party 
whose head has no sympathy with them, and 
whose rank-and-file is largely composed of the 
men who fought to make their continued servi- 


Whether this be possible or not, Bishop Whip- 
ple, of Minnesota, of the Episcopal church, 
Writing from that 
State, he gives some interesting details of his 
it! Jate personal examination of the actual condi- 
d | tion of a portion of the Indians who have been 
receiving instruction on the ‘‘White Earth Res- 
We are indebted to the Congrega- 
He 
found there a boarding-school with seventy 
Wl scholars, with day-scholars enough to make one 
The matron and head teacher 
The Indian girls do all 


Taken wild 


A little girl of 
seven years read nicely to the Bishop from the 


not been sick, but her daughter has been ill| vernal winds from the east are heavily laden | by whom the public opinion is molded may have 
Sojourner speaks to-miorrow on| with great masses of vapor drawn from the | a more important work to do than the legislator 


vapor strike the cold atmosphere of the Abys- | 
| suitable place can be found for her to stop at. | sinian mountains they are condensed into heavy | H. F. McDermott, Jersey city, N. J., in which | 
| I think by her speaking and in other ways she | showers of rain; and this process goes on dur- | he classes himself as an Independent, but says | that the road to it is ‘practical administrative 
Hence, during that while he aye ‘os gee Bo pene | statesmanship’ [such as his, but such as can’t be 
either Hayes or Tilden he shall vote for the | )44 at the other shop across the way, you know] ; 
Abyssinian mountains and go to the Nile | latter, regarding him as the most fitted to meet ‘ Behe: 4 ; i 

No doubt Sojourner has had a good laugh; through its Abyssinian tributaries, chiefly the emergency in our politics. His four sons | 
over the premature announcement, but she will | through the river Atbara. Sir Samuel Baker's take the same position. How the incertitude of , rible and ought to be reformed; and agrees with 
neory appeats to find favor in England. It is | old John Quincy Adams is reproduced in his de- | G4, ernor Hayes that one term for the President 
| friends, who all wish her many long and happy | the most reasonable theory yet advanced, and | scendants! 

| 


ing a period of three months. 
this period, great floods come down from the | 


says this. 


way, made the fertility of its soil inexhaustible. | 


Reed and Burlingame treaties intact. The|of the seventh Congressional district, having ' 
rade between California and China is large and | addvessed General Butler, to the effect that 


as intelligent, and up to the average of an | sent your [his] name to the Republican voters | 
sentatives of this class in San Francisco are | date for the forty-fifth Congress”—the General | 


spoken highly of. This question of inhibition, | alluding to matters which are of local interest, | 
now that it has passed formally intv the hands| he calls attention to the paramount question 
of the national government, will lead to many | now before the country—the question whether 
interesting developments; and, conspicuous in| we are a nation, with a general government | 
the discussion, will be facts of the actual vol- | having authority to protect all classes of citi- 


The Democratic candidates gave their letters | 1). Va, for the destruction of the Union. Thut|ume of immigration. The last two steamers | zens, in all parts of the land. This paragraph 


are said to have landed but seventy-eight China- | shows its terse and sound quality :— | 
While life is so unsafe in any portion of the | 
We think California can stand the | COU"tTY that innocent and unoffending men and 

women may be slaughtered by hundreds on 

American soil, within a period of a few months, 

and all their murderers go unpunished, and the 

injuries done by them unrequited and unredress- 

ed: while a great party, which claims that no 

power for protection or prevention of such 

crimes against its citizens can be exercised by 

the government of the United States, seeks con- 

trol uf that government, it is my opinion, and 

upon that opinion I shall act, that this question 

overrides all others. A single occurrence like 
the Hamburg massacre—where, it is undisputed, 

six citizens of the United States, while in the 

exercise of a lawful right—the right to bear arms, 
specially guaranteed by the constitution—were 
ruthlessly slain, and for which crime no sane 
man believes that their murderers will be ade- 
quately punished, or any redress made to their 
bereaved and desolate families for their suffer- 
ings—if done in a foreign country would call 
tor the exertion, even to making war, of the 
whole power of the government to punish the 
offending nation, and the whole country would 
tise up as one man in favor of the prosecution 
of such a war until adequate reparation should 
be made even to the compensation in money for 
injuries inflicted upon the families, such as the 
United States required to be paid by Spain to 
the families of those slain from on board the 
“Virginus.” What, then, ought we to do, it this 
massacre was not a single instance, but one ofa 
series of many hundred murders? For one | 
shall not be content until the laws of the United 
States are so fra‘ned and executed that the hum- 
blest citizen can effectually appeal to his gov- 
ernment for redress and protection from wrongs 
done hia whenever his State or the community 
in which he is found refuses or neglects to give 
him such redress or protection. This nation 
ought not to be so powerless for good as to leave 
any of its citizens unprotected from the lawless- 
ness of the particular locality in which he may 
find himself. An American citizen must be pro- 
tected in his own country, under his own flag 
and on his own soil, by his own government, as 
fully as he can and must be in a foreign land. 
If any differ with me on this point, himshave 
[ offended. This I deem clearly ought to be 


this month. 
Chinese a little longer without Congressional 
interference. 


REPEAL OF THE ACT FOR THE ResuMPTION 
Dats spy Tae Hovusre.—The Democratic party, 
through its representatives in the House, has 
come out squarely in opposition to the fixed 
time for the resumption of specie payments. 
The time clause in the act of 1875 was repealed 
on Saturday last by a yea and nay vote of 106 
to 86, after a hot debate, in which the leading 
men of both parties took part, and indulged in 
very plain talk at the time. The bill, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commission con- 
sisting of three Senators with three members 
of the House and three experts, was passed. 
The commission is instructed to consider all 
the various phases of the financial question and 
its relation to commerce, and the policy of con- 
tinuing legal-tender notes concurrently with 
the metallic standard; and to report to Con- 
gress on or before the 15th of January next. 
Thus is the financial controversy, so far as the 
House is concerned, disposed of. It is, of 
course, not expected that the repeal measure 
will pass the Senate; and even if it should 
there is hardly a doubt that the President will 
veto it. An analysis of the vote by which the 
time clause was repealed will show that party 
lines were not very closely drawn, several Re- 
publicans voting in favor and several Demo- 
crats voting against. Among the prominent 
Democrats who voted against the bill were Ab- 
bott of Massachusetts, Blair of New Hamp- 
shire, Lamar of Mississippi, O’Brien of Mary- 
land, Mr. Hewitt of New York, Mr. Morrison 
of Illinois, Messrs. Thompson and Warren of 
Massachusetts. 


Strate Evections.—Elections were held Mon- 
day last in Alabama and Kentucky. The Ala- 
bama election was for Governor and Legisla- 
ture. Two years ago the Democrats elected 
their candidate for Governor by a majority of 
13,000. This year they. elected their candi- 
date for Governor, the majority being esti- 
mated from 10,000 to 30,000. In Kentucky 
the election was for members of Congress in 
the Louisville district, to fill a vacancy, and 
for county officers. The Republicans nomina- 
ted no candidate for Congress, and Col. Wat- 
terson of the Louisville Courier-Journal was 
almost unanimously elected. The county clec- 
tions seem to have resulted about as usual, that 
is, Democratic by an overwhelming vote. 

In Indiana both parties have been compelled 
to reconstruct their State tickets. The Demo- 
crats nominated for judges of the Supreme 
Court the present members of the court, against 
whom grave charges of misconduct in oftice 
have been made and proved. After consider- 
able diplomatic management and some wrang- 
ling these candidates are thrown overboard 
and better men substituted for them. The 
trouble with the Republican ticket was in the 
first name on it. Mr. Godlove S. Orth, for- 
merly a member of Congress, and more re- 
cently minister to Austria, resigned the latter 
office to accept the nomination for Governor. 
Since his nomination it has been charged that 
he was implicated in certain ugly-looking trans- 
actions with regard to claims of United States 
citizens against the republic of Venezuela, col- 
lected by our government through a treaty and 
a commission of arbitration. The umpire is 
alleged to have been bribed, and Mr. Orth, 
while a member of Congress, is said to have 
assisted in levying toll on the claimants. 
Whether there is any truth in these charges or 
not, many people believe them to be true, and 
so many Republican newspapers in the State 
had openly refused to support Mr. Orth that 
his retirement was believed to be necessary. 
The Republicans have nominated Benjamin 
Harrison, grandson of President Harrison, the 
strongest candidate that can be found, and 
their prospect for success in October is as near- 
ly certain as any future political event can be. 


fought, and, if called into public life to aid in se- 
curing it, I should feel as derelict in duty, in 
patriotism and loyalty to my country, if [ did 


have been in 1861 had [ not marched when call- 
ed on to the defence of the nation’s capital when 
tLreatened by rebellion and treason. 

A very large portion of his letter is devoted 


party and the action of Congress looking to a 

resumption of specie payments, and at some 
=o 

length gives his reasons therefor. 


as speedily as possible. 
declared in favor of early resumption, he sees 
no material difference between them, so far as 


the Republican party. Having served in Con- 
gress with both Mr. Hayes and Mr. Wheeler, 
he regards them well qualified for the positions 
for which they are nominated, and will cheer- 
fully do what he can to secure their election. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 





The Vicksburg //erald significantly says: 
“Why didn’t Sheridan lead that charge? He 
would have made a better dead man than Custer.” 

The Massachusetts Republican State Conven- 
tion will be held at Worcester on ‘Tuesday, 
September 5th—the day before the Democratic 
Convention. 

**Now run while we shoot you!” That's what 
they say down South to the freedmen. 
any one imagine that such work will be stopped 
in case of the election of Tilden and Hendricks ? 


Does 


Judge Henry F. French of Concord, Mass., 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is father of Daniel C. French, 
the sculptor of ‘*‘The Minute Man,” and was for- 
merly the law-partner of Governor Boutwell. 
Two of the vacancies on the Prohibition State 
ticket of Massachusetts have been filled by the 
State committee nominating D. N. Skillings, of 
Winchester, for Treasurer, and J. H. Orne, of 
Marblehead, for Auditor, vice Faxon and Clarke 
declined respectively. 


A Nite Mystery Exeiawep.—The annu- 
al overflow of the Nile, by which Egypt is 
fertilized, has been a topic of speculation for 
more than two thousand years. Whether the 
more remote ancients understood the matter, 
remarks the Worcester Spy, we have no means 
of knowing. They knew all about the sources 
of the Nile, of which the moderns knew noth- 
ing certainly until within a few years. They 
located and named the Mountains of the Moon, 
about which the moderns are still uncertain; 


The Democratic papers are very anxious to 
have the soldiers of the United States withdrawn 
from the South. Why? Do they think that 
their Ku-Klux friends would have an easier time 
in murdering Republicans and frightening ne- 
groes from the polls? 


Those best acquainted with Mr. Tilden’s habits 
are not surprised at his delay in writing his let- 


but if they understood the annual overflow of ter of acceptance. His whole correspondence, 
they say, is away behind. He has not yet an- 


the Nile, no record of this knowledge has been | gwereq Mr. Greeley’s letter, written eight years 
left for our information. Theories have been | ago, charging him with the responsibility of the 
plentiful from the time of Herodotus down to | ballot-box stufling in New York city.—Detrott 
?, 
our time; and some of these theories have | 42%! Z Ea 
been amusing. None of them, however, have Mr. Blaine has so far recovered from his ill- 
* ’ ’ 
explained the matter. Sir Samuel Baker be- | ®°SS that he was able to make a short speech at 
lieves he has found the true explanation; and the convention which nominated hia successor, 
f xpli : 
his theory, set forth in his work on the ‘Nile the other day. He expects to speak several 


Tributaries of Abyssinia,” is explained as fol- times during the campaign, if his healta per- | 
lows :— mits, which at present there seems no reason 


In his expedition to Abyssinia, up the Atbara to doubt. . 
river, in 1861-62, while yet in the desert or About as good a name as has been suggested 
prairie lowlands, over one hundred miles from | for Congress in the Worcester district is that of 
the western front of the lofty Abyssinian moun- 
tains and tablelands, he was, one night in June, Charles Adams, Jr., of Brookfield, late our 
hurried out of his tent, which he had pitched | State Treasurer, formerly Executive Councillor, 
on the dry bed al gr river, by the alarming Senator, Representative, etc. Heis an able and 
j j y “a P ”? oR ; * s 
ee a Peder Misc upright man, and would creditably serve his 
a heavy rumbling noise, like distant thunder, | CO?Sttuents. 
momentarily becoming heavier and louder and 
approaching nearer, and his Arabs knew what 
it was. Hastily, then, ascending the river 
bank to the safe ground of the plain with his 
wife, attendants and moveables, and settling | vania. 
down for the remainder of the night, the fasci- 
nated explorer, in a joyous frame of mind, 
awaited the return of day for a satisfactory 
answer to the startling cry which had hurried | # 
him from the dry bed of the exhausted river.| At St. Louis there was not a single colored 
pare eray inn «tte Hc la prac igen’ delegate, nor a single voice raised in justice to | 
To all intents and purposes the col- | 





Ex-Speaker Galusha A. Grow has been 
unanimously nominated for Congress by the 
Republicans of Susquehanna county, Pennsyl- | 
Mr. Grow has formerly represented | 
this district for several terms, and always car- | 
ried it by a heavy majority. His popularity is | 


3 great as ever. | 








undation rolling down the Atbara, en route to | ored race, embracing nearly five million souls | 
Egypt. igo aoe had come down like a tidal | and probably a million votes, was unrepresented 
wave from the Abyssinian mounta ‘ . . ; ‘ 

was the dry hed ai an seek en _ ~~ n the Democratic convention, and their rights 
covered during the night with a swelling, rush- and interests utterly ignored. 
ing stream of twenty feet in depth and five 
hundred yards wide. Here, then, the secret} 
was disclosed of the annual life giving overflow | 


~ 





Congressman Seelye has decided to withdraw | 
from Congress and accept the presidency of Am- | 


| ours, where legislation must, in the long run, F 


It is assumed, with good reason, that the | be the utterance of the public will, the educator | - 
| 


When these masses of by whom that opinion is only expressed.” 


s likely to be the true one. The ancients de- | 


rm of the sea with sediment. 


he Nile has annually covered Egypt with sed- 
ment during the last 5000 years, and, in this | my business, and is a ‘hindrance’ to my pros- | f 


| perty.” 





one of the results of the war which we have 


not go forward and do all that I might, as [ should 


to the financial question, and he frankly states 
that he has opposed the policy of the Republican 


He has not 
changed his views, but the country having been 
committed in favor of resumption by legislative 
action he believes it should be carried into effect 
Both parties having 


that question is concerned, and, heartily approv- 
ing of the policy of the Republicans upon the 
Southern question, he proposes still to act wlth 


lance! 
jis the 
| who are the true reformers are generally those 
who say the least about it—who do their duty 
the desert” in the life-giving and fertilizing in- | ‘Pe D&8to- | and make no fuss over it. 
candidates nor press penny-a-liners with tainted 
| reputations deceive anybody when they espouse 
| the cause of—‘‘reform.” 


| situation and epitomizes Tilden’s and Hendrick’s 

| Coll H uy lik letters about as well as we have seen it done, as 
. . . | > u 4 e y > | . 

| Battle Creek, Mich., August 1, 1876.—Dear Foret ee valley of | ee: ae ee ne thus: ‘‘After an extended silence the Tilden 


| ing world. 


ner and bitterer. 
| ces at a tremendous rate; says our national ex-| a clumsy canoe hollowed by the action of fire, 


Charles Francis Adams has written a letter to | penses are too great; that we must reform our 
appropriations; that resumption is not difficult; 


uncertainty is evil; that our civil-service is hor- 


| would strongly help to do this; and winds up by 
| The New York 7ridune explains that to fix a} his most respectful considerations to all con- 
" that i8 | date for payment is a “hindrance” to payment. cerned. Mr. Hendricks endorses the St. Louis | a 
"You've got my note at six months,” says the | platform; wants the resumption law repealed; 
: , Herodotus gentor; ‘won't you please erase the date and | thinks reforms are needed; wants to abolish the 
It is certain that the overflow of | signature, so that I shall be sure to pay it some- | «Chinese bondmen;’ goes in for no ‘sectarian 
time? The existence of the note annoys me in| controversy’ about the schools, and for equal 


And, of course, any creditor who un-! gen—who doesn't glorify him worth a cent. 
Generat BuTter as 4 Canprpate ror Con- | 8tands finance according to Tilden and Hen- | And now the question is how the independent 
voters propose to vote.” 


. AUGU 


One of the “reformers” in politics in this State, 
who has considerable dread of the “machine,” 


all the advantages of the war were abandoned | increasing, and is very profitable. _ The differ- | “believing that the present time demands that and yet who is anxious to go to Congress—and 
by the successful side. The South has only | ent grades of Chinese society are discussed, and | the old Bay State should be represented in Con- | we hope he will, for his ability and services —is 
a comparison drawn between the average Chi- | gress by her ablest citizens, and cherishing with | subjecting himself to a good deal of discomfort, | °° kindly criticised a communication of mine re- | 
nese and the lower class that form the bulk of | grateful remembrance your [his] services to the | these hot nights, in going from town to town in cently printed in your paper, touching the fre- | 
immigration. The Chinese merchant is classed | country and the Commonwealth desire to pre- | his district to “see” the leading politicians who quent vacation given to our public schools, will 
take a stroll around the wharves and markets and 


may become interested in his favor. We like 


affects as political virtue. 


2 a . > ¢ 3 P . | 
8 OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE | interprets the constitution and laws when the|held in esteem. The agricultural class is | responds in an elaborate letter, in which, after | In the list of delegates to the Democratic 


State convention at New York, in 1870, sent by 
Tammany, appear the names of William M. 
Tweed, Richard B. Connolly, Samuel J. Tilden 
and Michael Norton. Since then that close cor- 
poration of thieves has been shaken up some. 
Connolly and Norton are fugitives from justice ; 
Tweed an escaped convict, for whose return no 
effort is made by the New York Democratic au- 
thorities; while Tilden is playing the role of 
“reformer” as the Tammany candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Says the Knoxville Chronicle: “It is well 
enough to bear in mind that it cost the United 
States $5,000,000,000. to suppress a Democratic 
rebellion. About three billion dollars of this 
large debt has been paid by the Republican 
party, leaving unpaid in round numbers about 
two billion dollars. And, further, let us bear in 
mind that, in doing this, taxation has not been 
nearly so oppressive as thinking people, while 
the war was in progress, supposed it would be. 
The Democrats who brought on the war have a 
great deal to say about the debt, but are careful 
never to mention what has been paid.” 

Two years ago the Springfield Republican 
sneered at Senator Dawes for his defence of the 
Southern black men in peril, and was «:ong the 
firet to use the contemptuous phrase of the 
“bloody shirt.” Now it has the grace to say: 
“The ‘bloody shirt’ will cease to be a formida- 
ble political ensign the day our Southern breth- 
ren cease furnishing the blood. And not before.” 
Were not the Republican charzged@with the duty 
of running so close to the line that divides the 
Republican and Democratic parties—to the end 
that no Democratic newspaper competitor be 
favored in Springfield—we should probably oft- 
ener get its juster opinion of men and meas- 
ures. 

Mr. Hazewell, in the Traveller, says of the 
recent outbreaks at the expense of the Presi- 
dent: ‘President Grant's want of familiarity 
with political matters has made it more trouble- 
some for him than it would have been to an ex- 
perienced politician who had grown gray in the 
arts of mischief. You can’t expect a soldier, 
who had never been a party man, or in office 
until he assumed the highest office of all, to be 
acquainted with political pettifoggery. He must 
console himself with the reflection that he will 
be known and honored long after the very names 
of the nuisances that annoy him shall have be- 


the factious vermin that troubled Hannibal.” 

The New York //erald is a wayward paper, 
but it tumbles into level-headed sense and just 
discernment once in awhile. It said, the other 
reading the Plaisted evidence, is that he should 
abandon politics and President-making and re- 
sume agricultural pursuits. The United States 
does not regard the President as a thief, and 
the more his enemies try to prove him to be so 
the more the people like him. It would not 
surprise us t> see the President go out of office 
as popular as when was first elected. 
Twenty thousand committees of investigation, 
each with a special Bluford Wilson swearing 
to all he knows, will not blot out the memory 
of Appomatox Court House and the famous 
apple-tree.” 


he 


The Pilot has a rather notable article 
“William A. Wheeler and the Irish.” 
an account of what Mr. Wheeler did, in 1852, 
to aid the sufferers (chiefly Irish) from ‘‘the 
great bush fice” of that year, in Franklin county, 
N. Y. Thousands of acres were burned over; 
“the hard-earned improvements of years were 


on 








swept away, and whole families were left desti- 
tute, houseless and homeless.” Mr. Wheeler 
came to their rescue, gave them aid, encouraged 
them to begin anew, and saved them from the 
pressure of debt and interest for their land. He 
visited every farm, and inspired the people to 
renewed exertion. The people took heart and 
went to work with awill. He made earnest ap- 
peals in their behalf, and succeeded, to get their 
indebtedness cancelled; and, in time, they re- 
covered from the disaster and became prosper- 
ous. Ofcourse, they became his ardent friends ; 
yet, singularly and illogically, the Pilot warns 
its Irish constituency against voting for Mr. 
Wheeler! 

The two reports of the Senate investigating 
committee on Mississippi affairs were read in 
that body on Tuesday. The majority report, 
from Gov. Boutwell’s pen, is a terrible indict- 
ment. It gives a shocking picture of fraud, in- 
timidation and crime, of Democratic outrages 
for the overthrow of the Republicans, of the 
negroes overawed, no security fur the right of 
suffrage in the State, and the supremacy of the 
‘‘white-line ” Democracy. It concludes with 
suggestions as to how the evils enumerated can 
beremoved, The minority report, from Messrs. 
Bayard and McDonald, charges that Gov. Ames 
was in league with notorious and unscrupulous 
partisans, which fact created alarm, but that 
there is not, from the beginning to the end of 
the testimony, a single case given of the ob- 
struction of a voter because he was a colored 
man. Unfortunately for the minority, the alle- 
gations of the majority are fortified at every 
point wich facts. 





It would be amusing, were it not disgusting, 
to record the instances of pretense for ‘‘reform” 
that some of the most corrupt politicians of the 
day are now putting forth. From Gov. Tilden, 
with his letter suggesting a fraud on the voters 
of New York, and taking $5000 stolen money as 
a political subscription from William M. Tweed, 
in 1868, down to Tom Drew, the political para- 
graphist of the Boston Herald, with $10,000 
of misappropriated funds of the State given to 
the Hartford and Erie Railroad in his pocket 
for lobby services, the cry goes up for ‘Reform! 
reform!” We have no doubt it Winslow were 
only at home he would swell the chorus of this 
delectable cry; and if Pond and Abraham Jack- 
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come as utterly unknown as are the names of 


day: ‘Our advice to Bluford Wilson, after 


It quotes 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
School Vacations. 
Evrtor Commonweactu :—If‘'M. P. C.,” who 





onstitution” give him to protect all citizens, | American or English merchant. The repre- | of the seventh Congressional district as a candi- | the individual, but despise the sham which he | P°'tions of our city now, during vacation time, 


and will follow a squad of children who are in va- 


a day, and does not admit that it would be far 


extent that ‘‘M. P. C.” and myself view this mat- 
ter quite differently. 


of this long vacation. 
board will now take the trouble to do what I 


parents of such children as I have alluded to 


sider the reasons they give for them, I do no 


school district. 


children. 


which it now takes weeks or perhaps months i 
ment of a new term, kept up. As I said in 


towards the point where vacation will be the rul 


tion and discipline of the schools. 


agreeable to the teachers, at each annual exan 
ination.” The historian very truly says: ‘Tt 


granted the children now.” It is different i 


Dorchester now. 
for the children or the schools. 
this to compare the crimes and misdemeano 


year, and see if they do not find food tor retle 


tion. SEXEGENARIAN,. 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 
From the Centennial. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PaILADELpPuia, Aug. 8, 1876. 
THE WEATHER. 
In my last letter I complained of the heat. 


and length of our misery at last extorted 


den change in the temperature! 


constant breezes from the north 


been suddenly shot forward into the fate fall, « 
varried backward to the early spring. 


fall into the boxes of the gate-keepers. 
BRITAIN’S DEPENDENCIES. 


made in these letters. The countries throug 
which I have taken your readers have bee 
swept over at arate of speed to which “Tor 
like the creeping of a tortoise. The objects 
have commented on are surpassed in numbe 


present headlong speed, the close of the expo 


entirely unvisited. To avoid such 


our speed, and be content to pass without notice 


after we reach our journey’s end. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


surface on which diplomacy, enterprise or main 
strenuth could gain them a foothold, it is no 


eastern continent displaying its productions. 
The Cape of Good Hope is surrounded here by 
a nine-foot high fence, covered on the outside 
by the stretched hides of leopards and other 
wild animals. Entering the doorway you pass 
under two enormous clephant-tusks, of such a 
dingy hue that it is at once apparent that the 
animal had never owned a tooth-brush. From 
each point hangs a large ostrich-egg, which 
gives the arch something of the appearance that 





unfortunate request of the geni. Inside there 


are specimens of ores, minerals and wool, and 


There is a col- 





son were released they would find it in their 
way to help along the great reformatory utter- 


least possible basis of merit. ‘The men 


Neither presidential 


The Congregationalist takes in the political | f 


and Hendricks letters have been given to a wait- 


adroit; Mr. Hendricks’s shorter, narrower, thin- 
Gov. Tilden discusses finan- 


hat the act of 1875 is a barren promise; that 


ights, and closes by glorifying Governor Til- 


well-named 
down-clad duckling of an ostrich, two days old, | 
hatched by an artificial process, stands on a ta- 
ble; by his side is a rough-looking creature of reading-room of the Royal Library, puzzling 
the same species aged two weeks, and louking over the marvellous philosophy of Schopen- 


Governor Tilden’s is long, able and | the exposition. 
tion representing primitive and pre-histuric | ious pleasure in casting contempt on the systems 
man. Rude-looking mugs, dishes aad dippers, of his immediate predecessors and contempora- 


TLey have not 


‘everlasting flowers.” A _ little 


or all the world like an overgrown guose. 
THE 
The Gold Coast on the western shore of Af- 


GOLD COAST. 


It might pass as a contribu- 


| 


native about each unique article. 
BRITISH GUIANA AND TRINIDAD. 
That portion of Guiana which is owned by 


Great Britain exhibits samples of sugar, starch bread. 
and pepper, also quassia-wood, from which he addresses the most exalted sentiments of 
cups are made that are supposed to impart a gratitude to his father, a successful merchant, 
medicinal virtue to the water drunk from them; | for that foresight which secured to him complete 
hage snakes preserved in glass-jars are also | leisure and independence. 








partof the display. Trinidad, one of the islands | was a combination of pessimism and atheism. 


cation, and may easily be found any time for half 


better a sufficient number of school-rooms should | 
be kept open for the benefit of such children, at | 
whatever cost, then I will yield the point to the | 


It is very much to be regretted that the new 
School Board did not take some action in re- 
gard to this matter before the commencement 
If the members of that 


have invited ‘*M. P. C.” to do, and will visit the 
and consult their wishes and feelings, and con- 


believe another long vacation will be given to | 
our public schools without making some provis- 
ion for the moral and sanitary benefit of such 
children as I have referred to by ordering that 
acertain number of rooms be kept open in every 
If this be done, it by no means 
follows that heavy tasks be imposed upon the 
They may, if it is thought proper, do 
little else but read and write and spell, and by 
doing this alone the morals of the children may 
be preserved, and the discipline of the schools, 


some of our schools to restore at the commence- 
former article on this subject, we are getting 


and term-time the exception, and that, too, at the 
great cost of the moral and sanitary injury of 
hosts of children and detriment of subordina- 


In the grand oid town of Dorchester, thirty 
years ago, under the regulations of that period, 
vacations in the public schools were ordered 
only as follows: ‘‘Saturday afternoons, town- 
meeting days, the two election days (the last 
Wednesday in May, and the first Monday in 
June), the Fourth of July and Commencement 
day, and ‘one day of relaxation,’ at the time most 


aggregate of the time allowed for the cessation 
from studies for one year, Saturday afternoons 
included, was scarce equal to a single vacation 


Boston fashions are in vogue 
and vacation is the rule, and few if any believe 
that the change has resulted beneficially cither 


It will be well for all who take an interest in 


of juvenile offenders during the months of July 
and August with any other two months in the 


forbore to do so, week after week, till the depth 


groan, and lo! before my complaints received 
their dress of type in the Commonwealth a sud- 
Welcome and 
blow down 
upon us, and, after the fiery furnace through 
which we have been passing, our sensations 
would now almost persuade us that we have 


As the 
mercury falls the attendance at the exposition 
rises, the turnstiles are kept in constant revo- 
lution, and there is an incessant rustling and 
tinkling as the paper and the silver half-dollars 


Standing at the Cape of Good Hope and 
looking eastward I discover stretching away be- 
fore me at least two-thirds of the main build- 
ing to whose contents no reference has been 


Scott’s” recent dash across the continent seems 


twenty-fold by those equally interesting which 
have been passed by in silence; and yet, so vast 
is the area to be traversed, and so much faster 
than our own the flight of time that, at our 


sition will find us still struggling among the 
exhibits in the Main Hall, the other buildings 
a going 
down in mid-ocean with half the world yet un- 
explored, we must, at any cost whatever, quicken 


many interesting objects, forming as they pass 


out of sight a resolution to return and examine 
them thoroughly if there is any time remaining 


As it has long been the habit of the English | 


to occupy every point of vantage on the earth's | spurs of a commoner metal but of equal size. 


matter for surprise to see in the department of | the inhabitants. 
Great Britain the southern extremity of the | 


“Aladdin” wished to produce when he made his 


|that help encircle the Caribbean Sea, is here, 
‘as dull-looking asa liberal display of unpolished 
wood and great masses of pitch can make it. 
| Cocoanuts still in their fibrous envelopes are 
ranged along the shelves, alternating with 
wicker-work of every description. 

| THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahama Islands, which almost stop the 
/mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, and claim to 
{offer to invalids flying from the rigors of a 
northern winter advantages surpassing any 
other spot on the earth’s surface, make a very 
dainty display. The industry on which the in- 
habitants chiefly pride themselves is ornamental 
shell-work. Two handsome articles, made all 
of shells minute and many-hued—a cornucopia 
that seems to be pouring forth a profusion of 
beautiful flowers, and a Roman arch, from 
which is suspended a graceful and delicate 
wreath, come to us here at second-hand, having 
been awarded prizes at Paris and Vienna. A 


still more magnificent ornament, made expressly 
for our exposition, is an epergne, three feet 
’ . * . ’ 
high, one mass of superb tints and graceful 


forms. Two cases, each containing specimens 


A ot every variety of shells to be found in these 
islands, are for sale atone hundred dollars each. 
Upon the walls of the department hang huge 
misses of sponge, and on a table is a large 
stereoscope that gives the usual realistic effect 
to photographic views taken on the islands. I 
looked at several, the most interesting being 
a fine statue of Columbus standing on a lofty 
pedestal. 
great discoverer first landed on the shores of 


It is erected on the spot where the 
the new world. In Memorial Hall, close to the 
main entrance, is a piece of statuary consisting 
of two life-size figures, Columbus and a sailor. 
They stand on the deck of their vessel, bending 
forward and straining their eyes to penetrate 
the doubttul light of earliest dawn. A faint 
gleam of hope seeias striving to kindle counte- 
nances that disappointment day after day has 
dampened into despondency. The 
bears the date “19th October, L192,” and rep- 
resents the first uncertain glimpse of land which 


n 
a 


e 


pedestal 


the rising sun revealed in glorious certainty. I 
mention this here because, from the little ob- 
servation [ have had of the Art Gallery, I per- 
ceive that not one in fifty of the many magnifi- 
cent creations there can receive even a brief 
comment in these letters, and in the selection 
of subjects for remark many well worthy of ex- 
s tensive examination and description will per- 
e force be passed by in silence. 
BERMUDA. 

What first strikes the eye in Bermuda, ‘‘the 
still-vexed Bermoothes” that Shakespeare has 
made dear to us, is a prosaic display of the 


n 
This may not please 


arrowroot of commerce. 
‘the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” but 
speaks emphatically of the merchant: ‘There 
is speculation in the eyes that he doth glare 
withal;” but we shall not the less relish our 
pudding because he turns an honest penny in 
A large 
It is 
enormous 


rs 
importing for us the raw material. 


model of a yacht is a prominent object. 
unique in construction, with an 
breadth of beam, and suited only to the shallow 
Its large carrying capacity 


C- 


waters of the island. 
shows that the Bermudan yachts are built for 
business, though an account of a recent race, 
cut from Forest and Stream, and pasted on the 
deck, dilates eloquently on their sailing quali- 
ties. 
which is quarried soft, but turns into adamant 

On the floor is a 
stalactites in 


Specimens of building-stone are shown, 


upon exposure to the air. 
pile of stalagmites and 
masses, and of such grotesque shapes that they 


I 


large 
a a 
defy description. 
JAMAICA. 
Jamaica, as the readers of street-sigus and 
’ 

advertisements have found out, produces rum 
and ginger. Those who read tiie papers, also, 
know it as the spot where the sanguinary Gov- 
ernor Eyre earned his unenviable notoriety. 





It exhibits reeds, tropical fruit, tobacco, lignum- 
T | vitw, and specimens of various barks that have 
}a commercial value. There is a showy bouquet 
of artificial flowers made from the cuticle of the 
leat of the dagger-plant ( Yucca alvifolia), and 
a collection of tasteful articles—bonnets, col- 
lars, doylies, fans, etc., whose material is the 
bark of the lagetta-tree. 
THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

Passing through this department I tind my- 
self in the central aisle, Canada lying on the 
left hand. Before exploring the Dominion I 
wish to redeem a promise made in my first let- 


b ter, when, on account of its unfinished state, the 
n 


n 





Argentine Confederation was passed without ex- 
amination. This department lies at the western 


end of the main building, just at your right band 





I} 
r 


It is, in all es- 
that the 
Buenos 


as you enter the center door. 
sential the 
risen generation was taught to call 
Ayres, a very slight alteration of boundary 
lines and an important political change being 
The chief 


respects, same country 





the excuse for the re-christening. 
display is of saddles an] bridles, for this is a 
nation of riders, and few of the inhabitants can 


remember so far back into their childhood as to 
recall the first time they sat upon and guided a 
horse. Two effigies of life-size and life-like 
cavaliers stand facing each other—one clad in 
* | showy garments; in his belt, which is profusely 
| bedecked with Spanish silver-dollars. is a long, 
| murderous-looking dagger, and dangling at his 
| heels spurs whose star-shaped rowels are large 
j enough to serve as patteras by which to cover 
| the field of an cight-foot United States flag. 
The other shape is more poorly-dressed, his 
reveak 


Guitars, violins and books of music 


; either an wsthetic taste or a spice of jollity in 
Iandsomely-carved furniture, 
straw-hats and loom-products are displayed, 
not ar- 


i, 
| tisans ; they are herdsmen, and the cattle 


| not in great quantity, for the people are 
on 2 
| thousand miles of level plain are theirs, There 
| is a beautiful bas-relief in marble, an infant, ad- 
| nirably chiselled, standing at the foot of, and 

looking up to, across. The arms of the Con- 
Two 
| hands clasped, and from their grasp a pole 


| federation are shown ina large mosaic. 


rising, on the top of which hangs a cap, the em- 
; blem of liberty since the days of Teli. At the 
end of the department is a large pagoda, con- 
| taining a pyramid of artisticatly-arranged min- 


erals. It is close beside a similar exhibit made 


a case of African diamonds of various beautiful | py Peru, described in my first letter, and suf- 
hues, some few—more precious but less con- | furs by comparison. 
spicuous—entirely colorless. 
lection ot small but brilliant flowers, fresh-look- 
For this huge volume of pretense there | ing as if plucked this morning. 
been subjected to any preservative treatment, 
but resist decay by their own vitality, and are speciaAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


We miss the condor of 
the Andes, the proud bird that lends such dig- 


nity tu the neighboring structure. 
' _—— 


Orrer,. 
From Germany. 


| Beruis, July 14, 1876. 
GERMAN PHILOSOPH' URS, 
' 


; At this hour yesterday I was sitting in the 


| hauer. 
' been devoted to the same author. 


For a week my leisure mornings have 
The attempts 
of these German metaphysicians to get at the 


rica, washed by the waves of the Gulf of Guiana, | decpest secrets of the universe are praiseworthy 
has the most barbarous-looking collection in if they have never been successful, as some say. 


Schopenhauer seems to have taken a malic- 


ries. His bitterest shafts were aimed at that 


indescribable musical instruments, from which | trinity of idealists—Schilling, Hegel and Fichte. 
noise in sufficient quantity can no doubt be ex- Schleiermacher, too, was made to feel the 
tracted, but which seem incapable of harmony; venom that flowed from his pen. 
hats with an amplitude of rim that must give , ter were members of the Berlin faculty at the 
the wearer the appearance of a huge animated , time that Schopenhauer, in 1811, then a youth 
umbrella; seats carved out of solid wood, and of twenty-three, entered the university. 
ornaments of ‘‘barbaric pearl and gold.” This | attendance at their lectures seems to have had 
handiwork of savages has been collected by a no other result than that of making him a life- 
British official stationed in that vicinity, and is long critic and opponent of their idealistic and 
placed here in charge of an attendant, who, optimistic systems of philosophy. 
though his English is good, will talk to you like them as paid servants of the state, dependent 


The two lat- 


His 


He regarded 


on princely favor for their positions. He be- 
lieved that no one could be a true servant of 
philosophy who made it a means of winning 
In the dedication of one of his works 


His own philosophy 


AEP. 
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The title of his principal work may be rendered 
“The World as the Embodiment of Will.” All 
human activity as traced in the history of the 
race has been the expression of will, and this 
activity of the will has been vicious from be- 
ginning to end, and will never be otherwise. 
Saintliness consists in the negation of the will. 
Its indulgence always leads to mischief. Intel- 
lect, which is the compleinentary factor in the 
human being, plays a very insignificant role. 
It is always showing us what we ought to do; 
but its service is vain because of the superior 
strength of that wicked will which never lets 
us follow its teaching. The natural outcome 
of such a system was his idea tnat it would 
have been better that the human race should 
never have been called into existence. Its 
prime duty is to make an end of itself as fast 
as possible. The Zuropean optimism makes a 
fatal resistance to this notion. Philosophy 
linked with Christianity is doing its best to 
make the Western nations (and the tendency 
extends to England and America) believe that 
the fate of this mass of struggling human be- 
ings is somehow full of good for themselves and 
the world, while the simplest facts of individual 
and national life tell a contrary story. What 
was said of Judas, Schopenhauer says of all of 
us: “It were better if we had never been born.” 
He agreed with Oriental systems in their effort 
to get back to Nirwana, to the eternal noth- 
ing. What a pity that the will-power of these 


Daphnis and Chloe, and is so unlike anything I}, 


ever found before in or out of print that I took | o¢ repose to the otherwise high conception. 

hold of pencil and note-book with the resolve | phug rides she forth, ‘“T’o seek her fortune,” the 
a , 

to translate it; but changed my mind, and re-| same childish hand has scrawled beneath. 


fer interested readers to the English edition of 
his works. (I am told there is one, but I have | , 


rally, Schopenhauer himself did not marry, and | we perceive, although grandma Winstead ex- 


*Squire’s little daughter,” so delineated and so 
designated upon an under sheet of my MS. 
paper, just discovered. Done in crayons, too, 
by Miss Mary Winstead, of eight. The rough- 
ness and colors of the chalks have soiled my 
hands and my dress unawares; but Miss Mary 
is an artist. ‘‘The ’Squire’s little daughter” is 
full of originality. She sits in the half of a 
Western barbarians is so strong! It will spin yellow pumpkin-shell, edged with scarlet, that 
out the contest for some thousands of years yet, might have been the chariot of Cinderella’s 
no doubt; and that New Zealander of Macau-| pogmother. Its wheels are red, its road is vivid 
lay’s prophecy will sit among the ruins of green. Its one steed may have been copied 
London, with a copy ot Schopeohauer in his/ from «Jittle Ellie’s swan amid the reeds,” for 
hand and wonder how a man with a brain in aught I know, to judge by his neck, for he is 
his head could have thought out such a system. | outlined and left in white. A palm-tree up- 
Then he will close the book with a sigh, per- bearing one great crimson apple overtops his 
haps, and go home to plant apple-trees for fu- blue-eyed head. His tail is long and sweeping, 
ture generations. Our philosopher, of course, | ang from his back a set of double reins reaches 
did not believe that love, marriage or veneration up to the ‘Squire's little daughter, seated in 
for woman amounted to a row of pins. I found state, holding forth her scarlet arms from a 
myself stopping in mingled amazement and bodice of sc: rlet. Her own charioteer, she 
amusement over his dissection of the passion Of | woars a cap of orange and red, and a weeping- 
love; it is in the form of a dialogue between | yijjow mingles its sprays of gracefal green 
representatives of the two sexes, whom he calls | with fer chestnut locks. A substantial gray 


urn to a bright, light, pleasant room on the 
never seen it.) I will say, in leaving this point, | jeg, landing I could show you where Miss 
that I believe his position would be disproved | Mary’s crayons were obtained and appropri- 
if one could get at the sincere testimony and} ated. ‘This is Cousin Walter’s studio. ‘The 
experience of the majority of lovers. Natu-|¢ 


gates are closed behind us. The water poure 
in slowly from the upper gates, and we find our- 
selves gradually rising. Presently we are on & 
level with the river above, the gates are opened, 
and the steamer continues on her course. 

L. J. G. 





A Letter in Summer.---II. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Down sy THE Ska, Aug. 10, 1876. 
AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

I said the old mansion gathers us from near 
and far; and that is not only true, but these 
home-comers have many friends and acquaint- 
ances who come and go by turns; so that, as I 
sit here and wonder how many we number, I 
can never really tell. I mean to propose a reg- 
ister to Dick for all names, during one week, 
of our visitors, great and little. We will place 
it upon the table in the dark wainscoated old 
south room—our reading-room—but explain that 
pens and ink are discreetly to be found in the 
‘“‘mantle-tree cupboard” out of reach of little 
mischievous fingers. 

Apropos of those, here is ‘‘A chromo of the 


runk has the willow tree, which lends a tone 


Now if I should go up the great stairway and 


hildies of the old mansion are not shut out, 





no one will be surprised to hear that he quar- postulates at times, and aunt Margaret says 
‘It must not be so!” while Deborah Baxter, 
The small allowance of heart which he had] the active adjutant-general of the household 
seems to have been lavished on his poodle. In | forces, gives characteristic orders, and opin- 
his habits of life he seems to have been a regu- | jons, and practical interposition, too, there, at 


relled with his mother and separated from her. | « 


lar Faust; but there the similarity ends; the], 


scholars until toward the close of his life. This | py 


embittered him still more. Yet so sure was he | there he works until autumn calls him to his 
of the truth of his principles that he expected city studio. 


everybody ultimately to accept them. Accord- 


ing to him, the whole genus of philosophers, | him, are domiciled four merry maidens. It is 


with the exception of Plato, Kant, himself, | 


and a few other lofty spirits, was attogether su- | accommodation for such maidens as these. 
pertiuous. Well may they dream within it, for their great- 
grandmother Lucy was dressed for her wed- 
ing with the brave young captain, all in her 
brocaded damask of silver-blue; and now that 
same rich silk, with a companion one of rose, 
helps make up the appointments of the ‘*Dam- 
ask Chamber.” If I could pause from these 
summer notes for some notes of family his- 
tory and its romance!—but no! I said ‘‘four 
merry maidens,” did I not? Two are cousins 
of each other and of Walter; two are visitors 
of the cousins—the one a Norton school-girl, 
: the other a Holyoke. Cousin Lucy’s is Miss 
acts; so I just dreamed on and had no inter- Wheaton; Cousin Lily’s Miss Hadley. The 


“‘vausr.” 

The allusion to ‘*Faust” reminds me that I d 
saw this immortal drama about two weeks ago 
at the Royal Opera House. It was not given 
as an opera, however, but in its usual form. 
I was fortunate in sitting near the stage, so near 
that I did not lose a word or movement of the 
actors. The performance lasted a little over 
four hours, during which I sat as if ‘‘transported 
out of this ignorant present.” Nor was there 
any admiring attendant at my side to break the 
effect of the piece by praise or talk between the 


ruption till the close. I brought the face of fi 
“Faust” close before my eyes with a glass and 
kept it there as long as [ dared. To me it was 
Faust, not Berndal, who underwent such exqui- 
site suffering betore me. It is said to be one of 
Berndal’s finest roles, but I did not care for the 


almost a pain tome. I forgot Goethe in the 


sense, to dwell upon Faust is to kneel before 


his own experience. “I have written nothing 


monious and healthful was his nature that he 


was more often in the mood of the observer, Alex.,” and see the huge and kisses exchanged. 
critic, artist and creative genius than in that of Ask the bevy of school-girls, and see the curls 
that are pulled. Ask me; and I willtell you he | troduced into parlor-cars on the Camden and 
Atlantic line, are easy, and can be kept in thor- 
while in the department of 
Brazil, in the main building, are some chairs 


the disappointed truth-seeker. But such moods 


did come to him even in early life. During the is—my one of all the world, my brother Alex. ! 
: é 3 Here with me, come to me since I jotted my | ough neatness; 
writes to his friend Salzmann of the unsatisfac- fret letter down on ““Cradie Rock,” ie mine own | 

: . Iife . neg. ai : F j | ; “ a 
toriness of life. “I have attained all that I| 6 vijiar friend of a dozen intimate years. We | that resemble cane in their elasticity and com- 
dreamed,” he says, ‘‘and now I know that hap- |). known close lives together, written only as 


period of his acquaintance with Frederika he 


piness cannot be overtaken.” 
THE LESSON or “FRAUST.” 


Did Goethe mean to teach the world anything 
in Faust? Iam inclined to think not. His na- 


imes, as well as in other quarters of our camp. 
passionate humanity of Faust was not in him— | we could hardly keep organized without De- 
not a touch, not a trace of it. He had the|porah B., and she——knew it, years ago; 
misfortune to be utterly ignored by German | therefore—— Walter's room sees the mag- 


our, together with transient comers to the 
homestead, keep lively times with young bach- 
elor Walter and gay Dick. 


they have two children (Harry and Fred), have 
: come; and Flora, and her three fatherless little 
high art of the actor, and the hand-clapping was ones, Mary and Maudie and Alice, from their 
é own nearer and pleasant hillside house, are 
acting as utterly as I did the actor. But, inone|) 0. and then there is brother Aek., oe “Cap- 
tain Alex.,” as everybody calls him, whose home 
Goethe’s own spiritual shrine; for he undoubt- fur some years has been the deck of his beauti- 
edly uncovers to us in him one of the phases of (al aicrthasheied +-whikt qaaks nukes hadi 
not lack if he were away! Ask Grandpa Win-|roof and panels painted in cool pure color, 
which I have not also lived,” is what he once stead: ask dear, silver-haired grandma; ask 

confesses; and this work which touches human aunt Margaret, brown-eyed, handsome, happy, 
mature at more points than any other must have nobly-gentle, efficient, aunt Margaret, what she 
had its source in his own emotional life. But could do without ‘Captain Alex.” this summer ? 
doethe’s was not a life of suffering. So har- And Dick, poe.of. hor heat; “Dickoa-the wer 
ry!” Ask the little folk if they love ‘“‘Uncle| why, of all fabrics, should the car-furnisher 
select plush or velvet that catches and holds 
all the dust and cinders? 


her for you? Not now, surely. She has never 
What if Schopenhauer were right, after all? seen Captain Alex., before this summer, strange 
as it may seem. 
. | what she thinks of him! 
ture does not seem to me a reformatory or di- orah Baxter; and now I hear her answer, out on 


ificent ocean all this glowing summer, and 


In the ‘*Damask Chamber,” a flight below 


famous room in size, in history, in favorite 


Brother Henry and his wife, from St. Louis, 


> a 


this a favorable sign? Possibly the order and 
gratification which attend the music may be so 
regarded by-and-bye. 

A well-to-do farmer in one of the towns of 
Maine went into the field to work, the other 
day, and hung up to a tree his vest, in the 
pocket of which were $180 in money, and notes 
to the value of $800, together with some spe- 
One of his oxen came along and devoured 
his vest, pocketbook and all. All that Re | ates wilh go ten to one with Dix. 
mained to tell the tale was a few pieces of 
silver bearing the impress of teeth. 

Messrs. Milo Hildreth & Co., of Northboro’, 
Mass., and Boston, manufacturers of tortoise 
shell and horn goods, have about four hundred to do. 
different articles ir. shell, and a number in horn, 
on exhibition at the centennial exposition, all se- | 
lected from their stock, and not made with special} Stevens, at 757 Washington street, can fix up 


The show-cases are | one’s rooms with new or refitted furniture be- 


reference to that purpose. 
located in the ceater of the main building, under yond criticism! 
the southeast tower, in front of steam-elevator, Chauncy Hall School 


and just in the rear of Tiffany’s exhibition. 








behind fortifications. 


dollars and ninety-five cents, and appealed. 
The complaint was made to spite Mr. Burt; but | music given. 
what shall we say of a community that tolerates 
such pettiness? Let Mr. Burt proceed against 
the conductors of the daily paper there, the rail- 
road men, and others, who habitually work on 
Sunday, as did the smart young newsman in| ure may be had. 
Worcester, not long since, and he will be let 
severely alone hereafter. 

Dear Friend Commonwealth :—I should like 
of a little matter of a 
couple of hundred years in my letter from 
Lancaster last week. The old church bears 
date of 1816 instead of 1618. 
der setting the date two years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, for I remember having a use it. It is a preparation of beef, iron and 
sense that it seemed rather early, as I wrote it, 
but IT had seen the figures so often, in my child- 
hood when we played ‘‘Puss in the Corner” in 
the meeting-house porch, that I was sure it was 
The lovely valley was appreciated and 
first settled about 1640, and the town was incor- 
porated in 1654; so it is sn ‘‘old settler.’ 


right. 


dence Hall. 


He had prospered in 


very hall. 
clusive, and the sympathy of his family and 
friends, and of the liberty-loving Quakers, was 
Mr. Whittier said that large num- sda 


of no avail. - 
The will of the late Dr. Walter Channing 


bers of Friends were present, who, after doing 
all they could in behalt of the slave, sat quiet | has been filed for probate. The entire property 
with bowed heads when judgment was render- 
The handcuffs were applied 
the moment the decision was given, and the | tee. 
poor fellow was rudely torn from the embrace of 


ed against him. 


his fists and called for ten men to help him res- 
But he called in vain. The 
broadbrims did not fall from grace, sore as was 
“‘T never heard swearing sound 
so well!” was the quiet conclusion of Mr. Whit- 


cue the slave. 
the temptation. 


tier’s story. 

The New Century for Woman has discovered 
some superlative railway cars on the Reading 
Railroad track that runs to the exposition. 
‘With their slatted seats of oiled-wood, the | 


without any attempt at gingerbread ornament 
or gaudy device, one is very comfortably and | 
cheaply carried to the fair. For a longer jour- | 
ney, and in other seasons of the year, some up- | 
holstery is perhaps desirable in car-seats; but 


The cane-seats, in- 


fortable rest for back and shoulders, but which, 
we lived them in the books above. Can I paint} on close inspection, prove to be woven of fine 


such springy contrivances that will not hold an 





actic » There is li self-conscious, in- i ve 
dactic one. ‘There is little self-consc f the west-end piazza, whence a company is issu- 


T HE COMMONWE A L TH 3 OS TO 


Dix’s ‘offensive manifesto.” 


—Quilp, in Boston Post. 


Mr. Welford, apropos of Macaulay's ‘Li 
writes to the Scribner Bookbuyer : ‘Some per- 
sonal memory of the great historian lingers | 
among that highly-respectable but rapidly -di- | 
minishing class, the second-hand and old book- 
They still talk of the ener- 
gy and rapidity of his movements, his rapid 
decision in the selection or rejection of their 
wares, and of his always paying ready money for 
what he bought (not a usual thing in London). 
Along with Mr. H. T. Buckle, he was noted as 
an omnivorous buyer or purchaser of what the 
trade call ‘rubbis! ." but in reality what afforded 
them material not :o be got out of standard and 
It is a curious fact that 


It is all very nice for Mr. Tilden, who has 
seven million dollars, to tell other folks to “‘live 
within their income.” But some of them who 
own shares in the railroads he helped to fleece 
think he is living within somebody else’s income. 

Governor Dix, whom everybody knows, has 
asked the veterans to vote for Hayes. 
T. Bunker and John M. Tobin, who 
knows, have asked veterans to vote foF Tilden. 
The Boston Herald calls Bunker and Tobin’s 
circular a ‘‘just and fitting rebuke” to Gen. 


dealers in London. 


The difference between them is clear as the sun: 
What R. B. Hayes says he’ll do Tilden has done. 


O phsaw! Mr. Quilp: if your couplet were true, 


It would make R. B. Hayes say he has nothing well-reputed books 





practise is his specialty. 


are nonpareil. 


The cruelties and| The specialty of Messrs. Shepard, Norwell 
& Co., this week, is Ilamburg edgings and in- 
sertions, which, in all widths, and new designs, 
are selling at lower prices than ever before for 


these goods. 


It was my blun- 


L.M.Te 


Atatime when 


hibition a few days longer. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


is an 
Boston. Why it is so, the advertisement else- 
The capture by the Turkish army of the for- | where fully sets forth. 
tified city of Saitschar, or Tcheratcha, as the 
gazetteers spell it, is another severe blow to 
the Servians, as it leaves an open road for their 
enemy to any part of their country. It shows 
that they are too weak to face the Turks even 
They can do nothing 
better, it now seems, than sue for peace, in the 
hope that other nations will prevent the exac- 
tion of unreasonable terms. 
massacres of the Turks in Bulgaria are almost 
past belief, and are making a great sensation in 
the English parliament. 

Mr. Burt of the Springfield Sunday Telegram 
was before the police court the other day charg- 
ed with violating the law against working on the 


Dr. George Bayne, of Augusta, Me., is tem- 
porarily in town. Homeopathic and hygienic 


Messrs. Dingley & Co., 18 Milk street, have 
now a stock of imported wines, spirits, and 
cigars, that will bear close inspection. 


More new music-books at Oliver Ditson & 
Co.’s—"The Encore,” “*The Whippoorwill,” and 


He pleaded guilty, was fined four “The Salutation.” It requires genius to name 
the new books, and genius is inspired by the 


The Eastern Railroad, in another column, 
furnishes the details of visiting various summer 
resorts that must be very welcome. 
money, by their route, great comfort and pleas- 


Parents and others, looking to the admiseion 


vised a tonic that is doing great good in a cura? | from corners of the wall. 
tive way, and is warmly commended by all who | ¢ 


wine, and strengthens the stomach admirably. 
The California port and angelica wines, to- | of antique statues. 
gether with the White-Elk Vineyard wines of 
Keokuk, Iowa, and Havana and Smuggler ci-|/ogical Register, for July, is a ‘centenary 
gars, which are of the stock of John L. Steven- 
son & Co., 2 and 4 Fanueil Hall square, are all | I 
_ |choice goods, and worthy of attention from 
The Christian Regzister tells the story that in housekeepers and others. 
a recent conversation with John G. Whittier he 
sketched for it a scene he witnessed in Indepen- 
A slave who had escaped from 
Maryland had been living a free man in Phila- 
delphia for ten years. 
business, had married a young wife, and several 
children had blessed the union. 
he had given up all fear of being returned to sla- 
very he was tracked by-professional slave-catch- 
ers, and was brought before the court in that 
The evidence against him was con- 


going by. But as the real interest of the plant| ° 
centers in its strange habit and marvellous | His recollections 
growth of flower stock, twenty-feet high and most interesting letters is from William Whip- 
solid as wood, the production of which in a few Bets & signer, of Fortsaouth, 3, 0, 9 doin 
months, after a life-time of preparation, has ex- I 
hausted the plant, Messrs. Calder & Wiswell 


will, at the suggestion of many, continue its ex- largely devoted to the evils of privateering, in 
which the two were agreed. 
‘the spirit of privateering raged with violence 





before returning to England. 


side-whiskers tinged with gray. 


Please do not ask Aer yet | exhaustless supply of dust for our lungs, and | always resided, on the island. 
You may ask Deb- | grime for our dresses, that combine comfort 
| with cleanliness, must be among the improve 
ments in railway furnishing. 
tentional, philanthropy in it, There are ser- ing forth to sail upon the finely-crisped bay, in | mirrors, damask-hangings and plush- lounges 


mons in his works in the same sense that one this stiff little breeze that blows over me and my | are perhaps inseparable from the vulgar idea of other high thinkers. 


may read them in stones, trees and running- papers so refreshingly : ‘Cap'n Alex., I'd risk |a parlor-car, but most people of refinement 
brooks. He is the painter of human nature, my own neck with you fora pilot when the gulls | would prefer to have lower fares, with equal 
but he no more tries to teach us a lesson than | 7 squalling off Ragged P'int; and that’s more | comfort, in a plain, well-ventilated car, with no 
the actual painter from the canvas — no more) ia) rd tell any other living man at present!” | appliances for catching and distributing dust 
than the neighbor whose life of generosity aad Alex. looks up to us—Katherine and I—and 
sacrifice lived beneath our eyes tries to teach touches his hat to us instead of Deborah! 


us that purity is better than vice; but we are 


taught it we have eyes that see. 


There were other matters of which I meant | 
to speak—of the new National Art Gallery, and 
of Mr. Tuttle’s new book, ‘‘German Political 
Leaders”—but as usual time and space forbid. 
At another time I shall come back to them and 
possibly to further thoughts upon Faust. 

M. A. Harpaker. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Southwestern Maine, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
Sovrn Warerrorp, Mg., Aug. 5, 1876. 
UP THE SONGO. 


have caught the trick. Nous verrons ! 


acity with Bluford Wilson. 


non-agreements have all been harmo nized. 


only those who receive, but those who dispense 


GoLpren. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Senator Logan makes a square issue of ver- 


| 





Congress will probably adjourn Monday. The 


. - . . . | 
Politeness is a mine destined to enrich not} 


it.— Persian. 





As soon as we enter the mouth of the Songo 
all the passengers are on the qui rive for novel- | 
ty and information. Even those who sit stolid- | 
ly inditterent to the beauties of Sebago Lake, | 
just passed, will brighten up with a look of in- 
serdar now; and all crowd to one side or the 
the steamer with eager curiosity. | 


otber of 
Soon we begin the many turnings and windings, | 
and how the steamer gets around those sharp 

corners is a matter of wonder to the curious look- | 
ers-on; but ‘¢ That man at the wheel just knows 


business!” somebody remarks, and the 





his 
“That's so!” in answer, all can endorse. 


Weare so near the banks on either side that the | 





reflections of foliage are very beautiful, each twig | 


and leaf being so distinctly marked that one can | 


scarcely hel 


water also. Now-and-then a bright-red branch 


stands out vividly, in marked contrast to the pre- | 
The many ‘thomes 
| fac similes. 
The closing hours of Congress have acknowl- | soft sauce. 
| with hard sauce. 


| **both kinds of sauce.” oii 
The Democrats are abusing Sam Cary, but In deference to the present liking for small 


flutters in sight a moment, asplendid mark fora | for his section, because it carried with it the | jast year he helped ole-Bill-Allen blow his fog- books this firm will start a ‘‘Wisdom Series,” 
| air of candor and good-will. But it was spe-| horn with wonderful power, andthey thought he jn the first volame of which enough of the; - 
“Thoughts of Marcus Antoninus” to fill a pock- | 


wailing cool, green shade. 
without hands,” seen along the banks, are not 


without in 


sand swallow 
the boat makes a turn up fi 


s, curiously made in the banks. As 


sportsman. 

On we go, and the short, nervous puftings of 
the engine, as it is made to obey the orders of 
the pilot, almost makes oae think of some huge 


animal belonging to a past age of the world; | not like music on the Common on Sundays! | 
but the shrill scream of the whistle brings as ¢0 | Neither did they want the Public Library open 
and that fancy is dispelled. Another | on that day; yet the trustees report they have | Hayes?” A Johnny Reb sitting in a tree yelled Mr. Weiss’ and President Walker’s volumes, 


our feet, 


turn brings us round into the lock, and the | not room for all the readers who come. Is not! out, “Ido; I shot st him in the war.” 





terest also—I mean the nests of the | 


Boston—a good selection. 


Ex-Postmaster-General Jewell is in town | 


as Mr. Ex-Postmaster-General. 


The Democrats of the House, with a wry face | a wor 
were made to vote on Thursday against further | foot in it. 


~ { 
attacks on loyal colyred men atthe South. They “ ange 
~ | reservoir of coin. 


eat boiled crow. 


There is a good prospect that Prof. Runkle’s | 


projected school of instruction in practical me- 


Association. 
The Senate, last week, passed the House reso- 
lution creating a commission to superintend the 


ink has not faded, but has been removed by pres- 
sure on damp copying-paper used in engraving 


| edged much good speaking on political topics. 


es a wild-duck, and | Mr. Lamar of Mississippi made the best speech 


} 
| cious, rather than sound. 
| and Mr. Hoar of our State, answered it. 


| The Young Men's Christian Association does | ernor. 
for crow, as they get used to it. 

At a West Virginian Democratic meeting an 
orator asked contemptuously ‘*Who knows, 


land cinders; with plenty of room, and cane- | 
/settees to recline upon, rather than uphol- 
This letter is not much of a summer ramble, | stered stuffiness and closeness; and to reserve | 
save with my note-book in our midst; but stories | their enjoyment of frescoes, monograms and 
piesa 7: are in order now everywhere, and perhaps I | the landscape artist until their return home.” 
It is a fact that the new narrow-gauge road from 
Boston to Lynn have the most comfortable cars 
—those with cane backs and seats—that run out 
The style answers all the above 


‘‘Nota Bene” by the Lowell Courter :— 
Mule investigations show some obstinate facts. | 
Tilden and Hendricks compromise on Bab- | > 
bitt metal for hard money. 

The Hartford Times considers Jewell a toe- 
|martyr. We thought he was beat. 
The Republicans of the First Vermont Con- | 
gressional district are going to re-Joyce re 
Aaron H. Bean, a prominent insurance man, | fall. 

is likely to be the third fire-commissioner of | 
| have assumed a new phase. 


| 
ashington correspondent hasn't : Es ° ee 
1 to say about Proctor Knott putting his 29d attributed to ‘‘Anon.,” are in Coleridge's 


‘‘Ancient Mariner.” No wonder they, and oth- 


Tilden says he would establish a ‘central! ers, wore surprised at the attribution. 
Would he put in ‘‘that bar- | ; (aS 
| ‘English Traits” will be the next volume in the 


Id | “Little Classic” edition ot Emerson's Works. 
| now measures patriots is the inability to choose | The topics of this remarkably shrewd, philo- 
- | sophical, friendly book are: First Visit to Eng- 
|land; Voyage to England; Land; Race; Abil- 
jity; Manners; Truth; Character; Cockayne; 
It would be awfully mean to turn off Hen- | Wealth; Aristocracy; Universities; Religion; 
| dricks for fathering a fradulent mule-claim, and 
: oie : | keep Tilden who is in court on swindling a 
p thinking there are trees below the | restoration of the original Declaration of Inde- | railroad. 

pendence. This will be a difficult task. The | 


The standard by which the Boston Hera 
chanics will be started through pecuniary favor | which side to vote on. 


from the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic | 4. resumption act, but Judge Abbot, and Thomp- 
| son and Warren didn’t dare to. 


The Post ain’t afraid to go for the repeal of 


Charley Thompson talks a good deal like a| 
| Republican about some things. The Post will | 
| have to be a little more cautious about its com- | 


Mr. Garfield of Ohio, | ¥48 atremendous fellow. | 
nis : The Massachusetts Democrats really talk of 
| nominating Charles Francis Adams for Gov- et com 
They are getting up quite an appetite compiler of ‘“‘Quiet Hours.” The promised thin- 
volume edition of Landor’s ‘‘Imaginary Conver- 


sations” is pow bulletined for fall, as also are 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


is given to relatives of the deceased. 
William Loring of Beverly is executor and trus- 


in the United States circuit and district courts. 
passive as statues. Others gave expression to | She is a graduate of the law department of the | hire a laborer for less than 30 or 40 dollars per 
their indignation, among them a German, a | State University. 
rough, strong fellow, who swore such oaths as 3 
he never heard in Flanders, a terrible mixture 
of Dutch and English profanity. He doubled with Mra. Smalley on Saturday, in the steamer | been public, instead 
“Germanic.” He will pay a visit of two months | would have been equally distressed, and the 
government would have been much aided with 
You'll have the navy, 


mouth, requiring 400 men. 


President Grant is said to have remarked the 
other day that he should go to England in March | Ple “‘ofticered by tinkers, shoemakers and 
to visit his daughter. He thought he might 
travel in Europe for a year or two, and then re- 
turn home by way of China and California. 

Prof. Huxtey is fifty-one years of age, is of 
medium height, compactly built, with very dark 
complexion, small black eyes, dark hair, and 


is affable, good-humored and exceedingly unpre- 
tentious. Heis warmly welcomed on his recent 
return from England to lecture in this country. 
The grave of the celebrated Lola Montez, in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, is a very plain 
one, surrounded by a box, the upper end being 
occupied by a couple of rude benches, showing 
that many frequent to pay homage to the memo- 
ry of the dead. One thing alone exhibits that 
she craves no continuance of personal notoriety. 
Her headstone bears the simple words: ‘*Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert, aged 45 years.” 


Mr. Edward Watson, well known as the owner | gor jts continuance. 


SATURDAY 


the present successor of the two great writers 
in the same tastes is Mr. Gladstone, whose fa- 
miliarity with all the small bookdealers and 
their catalogues is eqial to that attributed by 
his biographer to Lord Macaulay.” 

The latest gossip concerning ‘“‘George Eliot” 
is to the effect that her house, which is in the 
neighborhood of Regent's Park, London, is sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, and is so far from 
the street that even in winter, when its shelter- 
ing trees are bare, it is almost invisible until 
The famous novelist is described 
as a slender, tallish woman, with an oval face, 
abundant hair, doubtless once fair, now almost 
gray, and questioning light eves. This at first, 
but when she put out her hand to her visitor and 
smiled her face became so illumined that it was 
like an alabaster vase with a light behind it. 
Her talk was most charming, though she owned 
herself ignorant of America. 
bodied black-velvet dress, its simple sleeve fall- 
ing back a little fromthe gracefulhand. In these 
simple sleeves and at her throat was some beau- 
tiful lace, the latter fastened by an exquisite 
cameo surrounded by pearls. 
very low on the forehead, was brought down 
around the ears and coiled at the back. Just on 
top of the head a bit of lace was pinned, match- 
ing that at the throut and sleeves. She seemed 
to prefer standing as she talked, and moved her 
head as well as her hands far more than is com- 
mon with English women. 
tiful enough to make a suitable frame for the 
of their children or wards in the public high | lovely picture she made through the whole in- 
schools, this fall, should consult the elaborate 
advertisement which the Secretary of the Board | music stood at the remote end of the room, over 
of Supervisors presents this week. 


She wore a high- 


Her hair, worn 


The room was beau- 


An open grand-piano covered with 


which hung an engraving ot Guido’s ‘‘Aurora,” 
Mr. Choate, under the Revere House, has de-| while water-colors ot brilliant flowers gleamed 
Books were numer- 
sus, while small tables, standing on warmw-hued 
Persian rugs, held easel pictures, exquisite vases 
of still more exquisite flowers, and small casts 


The New England Historical and Genea- 


number,” filled with matter pertaining to the 
It contains a sketch of Samuel 
Adams by Rev. Increase Tarbox; also his por- 
rait from Copley’s familiar painting; a paper 
The close air of the Old South has so affect- | °" the part of Hollis, N. H., in the Revolu- 
ed the blossoms on the century-plant on exhibi- Hon; # mass _ bisciietridencgetbcokecans or 
tion there that the last clusters are rapidly est from revolutionary people, and i bene aca 
sting one by Harrison Gray Otis embodying 
Knox. One of the 


3artlett, another signer, from the same State. 
The letter is dated at Portsmouth, and is 


It seems that 


at Portsmouth,” and, says Whipple, ‘tno kind 
of business can so effectually introduce luxury, 
extravagance, and every kind of dissipation 
hat tend to the destruction of the morals of 
Those engaged in it “lose all 
idea of right and wrong,” and want to spoil 
heir friends as they have spoiled the enemy. 
Mrs. Emma Haddock, of Iowa City, wife of} All the best officers were allured out of the 
his weeping wife and children. The Quer Judge Haddock, has been admitted to practice | navy to go privateering; on the land, bounties 
men and women still sat with bowed heads, im- were run up to $400, and “the farmer cannot 
Indian corn was $6 per bushel, and 
Mr. George W. Smalley, the well-known cor- | five privateers were then fitting out at Ports- 


respondent in London, arrived at New York If the ships had 


of private, the enemy 


* says Whip- 


article throws a 
genial light on the young Boston bookseller 
whose “splendid figure” entangled the affee- 
ions of Miss Flucker, a tory girl, whom he 
married in spite of the opposition of her pa- 
Knox was one of the most companion- 
able men of the revolutionary epoch. There 
are also printed two curious letterg on the feel- 
ing of the colonists in regard to ifdependence. 
John Adams writes in 1821 that the colonists 
before the war begun did not desire independ- 
ence of the crown, but only independence of 
place them very 
much in the attitude which Canada now occu- 
He adds this singular expression: ‘For 
my own part, there was not a moment during 
he Revolution when [ would not have given 
‘verything I possessed for a restoration to the 
state of things before the contest began, pro- 
vided we could have hal any sufficient security 
I always dreaded the Rev- 
and oldest resident on Clark's Island, in Ply-| olution as fraught with ruin for me and my 
iron wire, painted a light straw-color. Some |mouth bay, died Tuesday morning. He was family, and indeed it has been but little better.” 





nearly ninety years of age; was born, and has 


us with occasional contributions, and was a 
splendid instance of modesty and merit united 
Lace curtains, |in a person of severely simple ways. 
an elegant farmer, and a reader of Emerson and 








| Atlantic gave them. 





| sions. 


Mr. Editor :—The lines recently quoted in 


the Commonwealth— 


Tilden’s brother is 


“C. H.B.,” “M.E. 8S.” and ‘‘A. T. C.” has- 
Horatio Seymour reiterates that he never, no jten to tell us that the lines in a selection of 
and about. He is particular in being addressed | never, no never, will accept any public office | waifs printed the other week, beginning 

“He prayeth well who loveth well,” 


i ostponed from last fall. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Mr. Howells’ new story,‘*Private Theatricals,” 
will be published early this fall. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SuRPRISE YOUR WIFE OR HUSBAND by having 
those rooms furnished before they return! STEVENS, 
757 Washington street, will Keep the secret. 3t augl2 
IMpoRTED WINES.—We believe our stock fuller 
and better than any other in New England, and can 
recommend our California Wines as the best and 
, GIN, WHISKIES, and fine 
Key West and HAVANA CIGARS, we acknowledge 
JAMES DINGLEY & Cu., 


Is Milk street. 





to renew the pleasure that its appearance in the 


| Mr. Longfellow has been chosen poet, and ex- 
Governor Seymour of New York, orator, for the 
centennial celebration of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga, on October 18, 1787. 


New Namber, $49). 


Osgood & Co. are soon to publish a ‘‘house- 
hold edition” of Lowell's poems, uniform with 
Longfellow, Whittier and Tennyson, for which 
there has for some time been quite an urgent de- 
mand. It will comprise all his poetical effu- zh a 
DR. GEO. BAYNE, 
AND HYGIENIC PHYSICIAN, 
Expertin Water Cure, and Specialist in Diseases of 
Women and Children. . 
Invalids,to whom this treatment js suitable, may 
be attended at their own homes, or by arrangement 
at the temporary headquarters of Dit. Bayne, 1202 
Washington street, Boston. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty— 

| I waked, and found that life was duty, 

etc., were written by Ellen Hooper, and were 
The differences between Tilden and Hendricks | printed in the Dial for July, 1340. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACS GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


tf febl4 


WANTED TO BORROW.—The advertiser 
(a respectable party) offers two per cent. per month 
interest, and collateral security for a six-months loan 
Address “CONFIDENTIAL,” care of this pa- 
per. or “Mr. French,” P. O., Philadelphia, 1t augl2 


Fa 


ot augl2 





| Literature; The Times; Stonehenge; Personal; 
| Result; Speech at Manchester. 





A tempting list of books is promised by Rob- 
erts Brothers for the fall, of which a new vol- | 
jume by ‘“‘H. H.” may now be mentioned. 
Tilden's letter is hard money pudding with} holds to her favorite title, and calls it “Bits of 


Hendricks’ is sott-money pudding | Talk in Prose and Verse fi 
Those who want it can have 





or Young People,” 
who may expect to find in it many pretty things. 





CHOATE’S 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
TONIC! 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


A. CHOATE, 


DRUGGIST, 


UNDER REVERE HOUSE. tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 

fortably will be given, prepared by the| CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


junes 


fe,” | 


fi 


igen 


augl2 


The School includes 
rory and Urrer DEPARTMENTS. arrangements for 
SVECIAL STUDENTS, and a Post-GRADUATE or AD- 
YANCED COURSE, all of which, at any stage, are open 
A complete education may 
hus be received, in preparation for business, col- 
. or scientific schools. 
An excellent Gymnasium is open to the scholars, 
DRILL is part of the course. 
vew school building is in an open and healthy situa- 
ion, in the mid-t of the most retining influences, and 
wo years’ experience has shown it to be perfectly 
warmed and ventilated, and thoroughly adapted to its 
surpose. 
*,* The Principals may be consulted at the school- 
rouse on Wednesdays in August, and daily on and 
after Wedne-day, Sept. 6. from o to L o'clock. Ey 
aminations for classification will take place Sept. i 
Catalojrues may be Wid at the bookstore of 
A. Williams & Co., 275 Washington street, at THOS. | 
*ROOM & CO., 82 State street. or by mai 
it CUSHINGS & 


and MILITARY 


—~nseon 


and 12. 


augl2 t 


8S CASES FINE 


ABURG EDGING 


—AND— 


INSERTIONS, 
ALL WIDTHS, 


In New and Beautitul De- 


in Boston for similar goods. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


CALIFORNIA 
PORT & ANCELICA 


WINES. 


(Direct shipment from Grozengier & Co.) 
h pipes, also by the gallon or bottle, at bottom prices. 


WHITE ELK VINEYARD WINES. 


Superior for summer use. 


HAVANA AND SMUGGLER CIGARS. 


OHN L. STEVENSON & GO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
— "i : es om 

TO THE SUMMER RESORTS 
Ot Eastern Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, Maine, 
and the Provinces, the 


EASTERN RAILROAD 


Is the Most Direct Route. 
Two trains daily, except Sundays, to the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


One train through the Crawford Notch to Fa- 
byan’s, Without change of cars. 

3l miles nezvrer than via Portland. 

3s miles nearer than vii Concord, N. H. 
At Wolfborough connections 
Steamers on LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 
lar route to Mount Desert, ete., either via Pori- 
and or via Rockland. 

To BANGOR 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
And to all parts of Maine and the Provinces. 
The only line to Swampscott, Cape Ann, Salisbury, 
fampton, Rye and York Beaches. Boar’s Head and 
sles of Shoals. 
Daily line. Sundays included. to Revere Beach. 
For particulars see advertisements aud time-bills. , 
t GEO. BACHELDER, Supt 


augl. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE ENCORE. 


A book for SINGING CLASSES, by L. 
Contains 50 pages of elements,” well avrang- 
1, a hundred pages of new, bright, interesting music 
‘asy glees, 4-part songs, ete.) for practice, and halt 
Simany pages of the best church music; thus fur- 
ishing the pest maierial- for Singing Schools, in the 
best form. 
Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


A fine collection of School Songs, in grea 
Subjects, Words and Musie alike good, and such as 
yill surely please. By W. 
“Golden Robin,” Shining River,” ete. 
Price 50 cts, 


THE SALUTATION. 


New Chureh Music Book by L. O. EMERSON. 
Singing School Course, with abundant material for 
ractice, and a large number of the best Metrical 
Tunes, Motets, Anthems. etc. 
Jonventions will gladly welcome this new compila- 
on of a most successtul composer. 

Price $1.38 or $12.00 per doz. 

Either Book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


augl. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259---265 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


The Forty-ninth Year begins September 13. 





KINDERGARTEN, 


o pupils of both sexes. 


PENANG AND MADRAS CLOTH 
SHIRTS 


—OF— 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG'S! 


CELEBRATED MAKE, 


$2.00. 


Former Prices $3.50 and SA. 


Rare Bargains! 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


aug 


s, and Best Quality of 
Embroidery, at LOWER 


PRICES than ever otlered 


»AUGUST 12,1876. 0 

BDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. SOUTHER G HOOPER’ 

hepard, 
Norwell | CMARKET 9QUAr 


10 per cent. less than any 


| 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


| Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
/HAYMARKET SQUARE 


house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augS tf 


four =1zes, 
" 





HULL 


A 
| CHOATE'S. 





SPIRITS AND WINES. 
Pure French Brandy, 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 
Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 
sluckberry Wine, 
Blackberry Brandy, 
Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, 
WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, toreign 


and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 
purposes, by 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


ST & SY State Street. 
aug tr 














O. PERKINS, author of 


Choirs, Classes and 





High School House. 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B: O28 TO" Rx 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 


eal Tt OF 





The annual examination of applicants for admis- 
sion to the public High Schools will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, September 4 and 5,1 
High School House, Bedford street; the Girls’ High, 
West Newton street; the Charlestown, the Roxbury. 
the Dorchester, the West Roxbury, and the B ) 
The examination will begin at 
512A. M.. and will require the attendance of appli- 
cants each day. 
Especial attention is called to the following regu- 
lations of the school Com mittee 
age of thirteen or girls under the age 
shall not be admitted to any High School.” 
pils whe are members, but not graduates, of Gram- 
Schools. or who have been meimber- of such | 
vols at any time within the current municipal 
year. shall not be adanitted to a 
mission to any High School; prorided, that boys who , tinue to be. as ever, 
have attained the age of fourteen and girls who have | 
attained the age of fifteen. though members but not 
graduate-. may be examined at the appointed time 
and admitted if qualified.” 
Candidates will be examined at the High Schoot 
which they propose to attend. 
examination certificates of go d characver trom the | 
principals of the schoo] last attended, ant must pass | 
a satisfactory examination in reading. spelling. hand- 
writing. English grammar. U. s. History including | jyuneg FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 
the Constitution of U.8.), bs é3 
arithmetic 
Pupils who have received diplomas of graduation | 
from the public Grammar Schools are (if of the re- 
quired age entitled to admission to High Schools 
without examination. 
eeived certificates of “honorable mention” are not 
thereby entitled to admission, but will be admitted if | AGENTS FOR 


mbers ‘a’ Boston Pure White Lead, and 

g ofthe) yrurd’s Genuine English Lead. 

85 & $9 Oliver,cor. High %t., Boston. 
3m 


they pass the September examination. 
Diploma scholars who are to become me 

High schools wiil be present at the openin 

schools, Wednesday. September 6. at 4 A. M 


augl2 it Secretary of Board of Supervisors. 





1—* Boys under the 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 


etyle. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


HOUSES FOR SALE. 
The Arlington Land Company 


Have lett a few houses not disposed of at the late 
auction sales, which they offer at private sale at very 
low prices. These houses are equally elegant, com- 
modious, eligibly located and well built as those of- 
fered at auetion., The aim of the Company is to sell 
om. during the present season, the entire lot of the 
houses owned by them to first-rate parties only. The 
terms Will be easy and the rate of interest low. The 
Boston and Lowell Railroad Company will turnish a 
season ticket, free, for three years, to the purchaser 
of each house. Tickets will be furnished free to par- 
ties Who wish to visit the plice with a view to pur- 
chasing, on application at the office of the Company, 
250 Washington street. 


CENTENNIAL CURIOSITY 


Old South Church. 


A Century Plant in full bloom, with Nower-stalk 20 
feet high, on which are 1000 buds and blossoms. Ad- 
mission 25 ets., for ce benetit of the fund, tf augd 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Junet tf 


ART-STORE. 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


uw | Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


504 Washington Street, Boston. 
july8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


BOSTON’S POPULAR 
EXCURSION LINE. 


antest and cheapest short excursion trip 

IN AMERICA. 
All the people of Boston and vicinity, and all who 
visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
through the tuunel. ride for miles along the open 
ocean on the crest of a dehghtfal beach, lined with 
hotels. with opportunities for sea-bathing unsur- 
fhe boat connecting promptly with the trains, 
leaves each and every hour from6 A. M., until 7 P.M... 
and at 75-4 P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 
of High street. 
The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cents, 
Children half price. julys 


TONE & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 
576 Washington Street, Boston. 


julyl tf 





Smuggler Cigars. 


Onr new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Neos. 3 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
may27 tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 





The public appreciation of these 





examination for ad- | 


All must bring to the 


modern geography and 


Those pupils who have re 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
ix shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
menta are constantly being made, so that they con- 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety. as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


aud Counter Scales, for sale at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALEKS IN 


| PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


july8 


SCOBURN, Lt 


T | VIOLET PERFUME —Delicious 

for the warm weather. 

| Toe. per bottle, 

| AT CHOATE'S. 
T T| PERTUWES — 75c per bottle. 
| | as. orted odors, 

A AT 

| | CHOATE'S, 


r | SPRAY — Lubin’s new perfume, 
| t 


y POW DER—25 and 50 cts. box—usual 
] price 0 cts. and $1.00, 
; : AT 
| CHOATE’S. 
T| KISSES — Lily of the Valley 
| | Lubin Perfumes, four sizes. 
: AT 
| | CHOATE’S. 


iG (0, 


Manufacturers of the 


: AMERICAN 
Ginger Ale, 


Soda and Mineral Waters, 


In Foustains, Siphous and! Bottle’; also, SYRUPS 
OF ALL FLAVORS. 
Wholesale and retail dealers in Massey, Collins & 
Co.’s Philadelphia Ale and Porter, Frank 
Jones's Portsmouth Golden Ale, 


Pure Apple Cider, 


Vienna, Burkhardt’s and Ptaff’s Lager Beer. Also 
Sole Agents for Larmen’s New York Pale Ale. 
Al) orders prowptly attended to. 





} 


100 WORCESTER ST., 
WEST OF TREMONT. 
Depot,16 KILBY ST., 


july 15 Corner of Water Street, BOSTON, At 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 








‘ DOZ. for FRENCH SOAPS, 
® assorted odors, at 
| CHOATE'S, 
. Tr) | augs Under REVERE HOUSE, 








BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE inade 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt julyl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


mission in this and other Cities. tf june3 


Permanent Carbon Photographs, 


“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 


now prepared to give our customers 
The Highest Product of the Photographic 
ti 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 


by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


julyl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY &C0. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, Boston. 


432 Hudson St., New York. 


For sale by first-class Grocers, Hotels, and others 


throughout the Union 


CENTENNIAL LOCATION, 


Agricultural Building, K,17, 


Space 5361. 


June3 3m 








@The BOSTON, REVERE BEACH AND LYNN | 
RAILROAD and Steamboat line, furnishes the pleas- | 


opportunity here furnished to eross the harbor, go | 





INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 


COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, I876........ $14,3909,527.95 
Deduct surplus to bedistributed....... 567,000.00 
DORWUNG ark ae vce. dan ticccvecccaesene $13,532,527 .05 


As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

AMOURE ME TIGR. cccccicc ccccccceta $60,575,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


to $15,000. 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


adequate rate of premium; and, 


2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 


fund is composed is $244,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented, 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
juiyl tf 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Carh Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 
june3 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President, 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
March 1, 1876, ts marll 
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Transcendentalism and Brook Farm. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


What was known a generation ago a8 tran- 
scendentalism was not only a philosophy, but 
a life. To the world at large ite most tangible 
phenomenon was Brook Farm, but Pee ~ 
power is the influence which, through those wh 
were moulded by it, it has exerted upon Ameri- 
can thought and society. Mr. Frothingham has 
written a delightful history of the transcendental 
epoch in its various aspects, which must be- 
come a permanent authority for a just estimate 
of one element in the development of our na- 
tional character. A comprehensive and schol- 
arly sketch of the rise and progress of the tran- 
scendental philosophy, which treats a subject 
remote from general sympathy, with a certain 
charm that is free from superficiality, is fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the kind of work done 
by the leaders of the ‘‘newness,” and of the 
characteristic of the leaders themselves. The 
germ was the study of the German philosophy 
of Kant and his followers, interpreted in Eng- 
land by Coleridge, and cultivated by a circle of 
Boston scholars. Perhaps the local and social 
spring of the movement may be found in the 
assemblies for intellectua! intercourse at the 
famous Dr. Channing’s. His sensitive spiritual 
nature, his tranquil and refined manner, and 
his slight person, were a kind of avatar of the 
new impulse. Those who recall him speak of 
him with an affectionate reverence and tender- 
ness which are full of suggestion of the peculiar 
quality of his character. His personal influ- 
ence as an orator was masterful but gentle. It 
was the fullness of Matthew Arnold’s sweetness 
and light. He went to lecture in Philadelphia. 
The hall was very full, and the great crowd lis- 
tened intently. He spoke wholly without loud- 
ness or declamation or passion, and with entire 
simplicity. Presently he said, quietly, that he 
was fatigued, and would rest for a moment. He 
seated himself, while the audience remained 
perfectly still, and after pausing for some min- 
utes he arose and resumed the even thread of his 
discourse. 

Dr. Channing had already a great literary 
reputation, and the young scholars and seekers 
naturally sought him. But he was an invalid, 
and never an aggressive reformer, as some of 
his disciples became. As the questions of the 
time became more positive and the feeling of 
the scholarly circle gradually demanded some 
form of experimental action, the place of meet- 
ing was gradually changed to the house of Mr. 
George Ripley, then a settled clergyman in 
Boston, and his real prominence in the tran- 
scendental movement is for the first time prop- 
erly stated by Mr. Frothingham. Since those 
days Mr. Ripley has become widely-known as the 
chief of literary critics in the daily press, where 
his humane and comprehensive spirit, his am- 
ple and well-ordered scholarship, his shrewd 
perception and love of justice, have endeared 
him to writers and readers as both the truest 
and kindest of critics. His service in this way 
to American literature has been great and con- 
stant, and it is one of the debts that the country 
owes to the transcendental movement. In the 
earlier day of which the ‘‘Easy Chair” is speak- 
ing Mr. Ripley was one of the few American 
scholars who were thoroughly familiar with 
German theology and philosophy, and his word 
had therefore a weight in the general discussion 
which was not surpassed. It was in his library 
that the project of Brook Farm took shape, and 
under his auspices that that Arcadian experi- 
meat was finally begun. 

The name of Brook Farm has a very vague 
significance to whom it means anything what- 
ever, and Mr. Frothingham seems to be of 
opinion that its story will never be adequately, 
even if formally, told. This is not surprising, 
for those of its leaders who are still living are 
no longer young, and the subject is not one that 
would readily take literary form. The most 
complete attempt to depict that Arcadia, but by 
implication, and suggestion rather than by de- 
tailed description, was made in a series of pa- 
pers published in early numbers of the Old and 
New magazine. Mr. Hawthorne’s references to 
it in his Note- Books rather dissipate any dreamy 
character which it may have acquired, and he 
always spoke of it in the tone of his notes. 
He expressly declared, also, that the “‘Blithedale 
Romance” was not to be taken as a picture of 
Brook Farm and the life there. But that ro- 
mance was the real impression which he brought 
away—the impression of the imagination. It 
could not have been written but ‘for Brook 
Farm, and it is the chief purely creative pro- 
duct and account in literature of the spirit of 
that time. Mr. Emerson’s essays were among 
the moving and inspiring forces, as they are the 
noble and permanent record, of the transcend- 
ental spirit. 

The **Easy Chair” describes Brook Farm as 
an Arcadia, for such in effect was the intention, 
and such is the retrospect to those who recall 
the hope from which it sprang. Hawthorne's 
humor was always touched by the contrast be- 
tween his expectation and his experience there. 
“I went for poetry, and I found muck,” he used 
to say, with a smile; ‘tf went to drive the 
horses of the sun, and | sat in the manure milk- 
ing a kicking cow.” And the curious visitors 
who came to see poetry in practice, quoting 
George Herbert, a favorite poet of the tran- 
scendentulists— 

‘“‘Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine,” 
saw with dismay hard work on every side, plain 
houses and simple fare, and a routine with little 
esthetic aspect. Individual whims in dress and 
conduct, however, were exceptional in the 
golden age or early days at Brook Farm, and 
those are wholly in error who suppose it to 
have been a grotesque colony of idealogues. 
It was originally a company of highly-educated 
and refined persons, who felt that the immense 
disparity of condition and opportunity in the 
world was a practical injustice full of peril for 
society, and that the vital and fundamental 
principle of Christianity was universally re- 
jected by Christendom as impracticable. Every 
person, they held, is entitled to mental and 
moral culture, but it is impossible that he 
should enjoy his rights so long as all the hard 
physical work of the world is done by a part 
only of its inhabitants. Were that work lim- 
ited to what is absolutely necessary, and shared 
by all, all would find an equal opportunity for 
higher cultivation and development, and the 
evil of an unnatural and cruelly artificial sys- 
tem of society would disappear. It was a 
thought and a hope as old as humanity, and as 
generous asold. No common mind would have 
cherished such a purpose, no mean nature have 
attempted to make the dream real. The practi- 
cal effort failed in its immediate object, but, in 
the high purposes it confirmed and strengthened, 
it had remote and happy effects which are much 
more than personal. 

It is an error, which Mr. Frothingham cor- 
rects, to suppose that many of the more famous 
‘“‘transcendentalists” were of the Brook-Farm 
company. Mr. Emerson, for instance, was 
never there except as a visitor. Margaret 
Fuller was often a visitor, and passed many 
days together as a guest, but she was never, ex- 
cept in sympathy, one of the Brook-Farmers. 
Theodore Parker was a neighbor, and had 
friendly relations with many of the fraternity, 
but he seldom came to the farm. Meanwhile 
the enterprise was considered an unspeakable 
folly, or worse, by the conservative circle of 
Boston. In Boston, where a very large part of 
the ‘‘leaders” of society in every way were 
Unitarians, Unitarian conservatism was most 
peremptory and austere. The entire circle of 
which Mr. Ticknor—whose lately-published lite 
and letters is a delightful book of which the 
‘‘Easy Chair” has before spoken—was the cen- 
ter or representative, the world of Everett and 
Prescott and their friends, regarded transcend- 
entalism and Brook Farm, its fruit, with good- 
humored wonder as with Prescott, or with se- 
vere reprobation as with Mr. Ticknor. The 
general feeling in regard to Mr. Emerson, who 
was accounted the head of the school, is well 
expressed by John Quincy Adams in 1840. The 
old gentleman, whose glory is that he was a 
moral and political gladiator and controversial- 
ist, deplores the deom of the Christian church 
to be always racked with differences and de- 
bates, and, after speaking of ‘‘other wanderings 
of mind” that “let the wolf into the fold,” pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘tA young man named Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a son of my once-loved friend, 
William Emerson, and a classmate of my la- 
mented son George, after failing in the every- 
day avocations of a Unitarian preacher and 
school-master, starts a new doctrine of ‘tran- 
scendentalism,’ declares all the old revelations 
superannuated and worn-out, and announces 
the approach of new revelations.” Mr. Adams 
was just on the eve of his anti-slavery career, 
but he continues: ‘‘Garrison and the non-re- 
sistant abolitionists, Brownson and the Marat 
Democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, 
all come in furnishing each some plausible ras- 
cality as an ingredient for the bubbling caldron 
of religion and politics.” C. P. Cranch, the 
poet and painter, was a relative of Mr. Adams, 
and then a clergyman; and the astounded ex- 
President says: ‘*Pearse Cranch, ex-ephebis, 
preached here last week, and gave out quite a 
oe of transcendentalism most unexpect- 
edly.” 

_ This was the general view of transcendental- 
ism and its teachers and disciples held by the 
social, political and religious establishment. 
The separation and specialty of the ‘‘move- 
ment” soon passed. , The leaders and followers 
were absorbed in the great world of America; 
but that world has been deeply affected and 
moulded by this seemingly slight and transitory 
impulse. How much of the wise and universal 
liberalizing of all views and methods is due to 
it?_ How much of the moral training that re- 
vealed itself in the war was part of its influ- 
ence? The transcendentalism or spiritual phi- 
losophy has been strenuously questioned and 
assailed. But the life and character it fostered 





fluence or talent he possessed in favor of the new 


are its sufficient vindication. Nothing, indeed, 
should teach the most positive dogmatist the 
value and the virtue of charity more than such 
as that just quoted from Mr. Adams's i 
f any man in the world thought 
he was talking about,” it was 
and in certain directions 


a 
diary. I 
he ‘‘knew what 
John Quincy Adams; 
and upon certain themes he 
thinking so. But this allusion to Mr. Emerson 
and the absolute incapacity of Mr. Adams to 
understand the transcendental impulse, or to 
sympathize with it while he wrote so surely, are 
both amusing and pathetic. It is like stout old 
Admiral Montague, loyal to Kit : d 

the integrity of the British Empire, shaking his 
fist in rage at Sam Adame’s rebel friends as 
they returned from the tea-ships and shouting 
to them that they would soon and righteously 
come tothe gallows. How surprised would Mr. 
Adams have been could some good genius have 
whispered to him, as he denounced one of the 
regenerating impulses of his time, that he was 
doing what one of the men whom he would 
least like to resemble did at the beginning of 
the Revolution—the anonymous Boston Tory 
who wrote, in 1774, ‘‘That mighty wise patriot, 
Mr. John Hancock, from the Old South meet- 
ing-house, has lately repeated a hash of abusive 
treasonable stuf’ composed for him by the joint 
efforts of the Rev. Divine Samuel Cooper, that 
rose of Sharon, and the very honest Samuel 
Adams, clerk.”— Harper's, for August. 


MISCELLANY. 
I do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 
The forest is my loyal friend ; 


Like God it useth me. 
— Emerson. 





The soul is not born; it does not die; it was 
not produced from any one. Nor was any pro- 
duced from it unborn, eternal; it is not slain, 
though the body is slain; subtler than what is 
subtle, greater than what is great, sitting it 
goes far, sleeping it goes everywhere. Think- 
ing the soul is unbodily among bodies, from 
among fleeting things, the wise man Casts off all 
grief. The soul cannot be gained by knowl- 
edge, not by understanding, not by manifold 
science. It can be obtained by the soul by 
which it is desired. It reveals its own truths. 
—Hindoo Scriptures. 


A Hint 1To Favtt-rinpers. — Find fault, 
when you must find fault, in private, if possible, 
and some time after the offence, rather than at 
the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist 
when they are blamed without witnesses. Both 
parties are calmer, and the accused person may 
be struck with the forbearance of the accuser, 
who had seen the fault, and watched for a pri- 
vate and proper time for mentioning it. Never 
be harsh or unjust with your children or ser- 
vants. Firmness, with gentleness of demeanor 
and a regard for the feelings, constitutes that 
authority which is always respected and valued. 
If you have any cause to complain of a ser- 
vant, never speak hastily; wait, at all events, 
until you have had time to reflect on the nature 
of the offeace. 


In a Swinc.—(By Caroline M. Hewins.)— 
He :— 
Each daisy underneath your feet 
Should count itself thrice happy, sweet; 
Each purple trodden clover-head 
Should thank you, even when ’tis dead. 
How blest is every twisted strand 
Of rope, encircled by your hand! 
Now up a lictle; faster! so! 
While through the soft June air you go, 
I wish that I might always stay 
Below you, as I am, to-day, 
Keeping you far above all care 
That other women have to bear; 
And, high in air though you might be, 
You always must come back to me. 
She :— 
Dear heart, if June staid all year long, 
If twisted ropes were always strong, 
If daisy-bloom and clover-head 
Were never brown and witheréd ; 
If every robin on the tree 
Did not look down and wink at me, 
And say: ‘*That creature tries to fly, 
But knows not how to soar on high;” 
If I could bring these things to pass, 
Then you should stand upon the grass, 
And I above your head would swing. 
But life is quite another thing; 
Since one of us on earth must bide, 
The other should not leave his side. 


—Appletons’ Journal. 


Dysrepsta.—A man’s breakfast may have 
more to do with his christian feeling and de- 
meanor through a day than all the prayers of 
himself and all his friends combined. It isa 
physical impossibility for a man with a dyspep- 
tie stomach to regard his fellows with all ‘‘chari- 
ty, forgiveness and kindness of feeling.” His 
view of the world is through a veil of diseased 
blood and deranged nervous tissue; and men 
look distorted and ill-shapen to him as they ap- 
pear to me now when I look at them through 
this imperfect pane of glass in the window be- 
fore me. The hideous blot which he sees on 
the character of his neighbor may be only the 
transmitted shadow of a bit of undone potato; 
or a crumb of rich cake, or a dish of muddy 
coffee.— Phrenological Journal. 


Wivp-Roses.—(By Edgar Fawcett. )— 
On long, serene midsummer days 

Of ripening fruit and yellowed grain, 
How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 

In tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild-rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold! 
Your sleek patrician sisters dwell 

On lawns where gleams the shrub’s trim bosk, 
In terraced gardens tended well, 

Near pebbled walk and quaint kiosk, 
In costliest urns their colors rest; 
They beam on beauty's fragrant breast! 


But you in lowly calm abide, 
Scarce heeded save by breeze or bee; 
You know,what splendor, pomp and pride 
Full oft your brilliant sisters see ; 
What sorrow, too, and bitter fears ; 
What mad farewells and hopeless tears ! 
How some are kept in old, dear books, 
That once in bridal wreaths were worn; 
How some are kissed, with tender looks, 
And later tossed aside with scorn; 
How some their taintless petals lay 
On icy foreheads pale as they! 
So, while these truths you vaguely guess, 
Abloom in many a lonesome spot, 
Shy roadside roses, may you bless 
The fate that rules your modest lot, 
Like rustic maids that meekly stand 
Below the ladies of their land! 


Epwin THOMPSON, THE VETERAN LECTURER. 
The enjoyment of the patriotic celebration of 
the centennial Fourth, in Norwood, was large- 
ly enhanced by the presence and characteristic 
speeches of that untiring veteran and temperance 
advocate, Edwin Thompson. While listening to 
his earnest appeals, and laughing heartily at the 
humorous illustrations with which he enforced 
his. arguments, I was carried back nearly thirty- 
five years—a full generation—when in the same 
town (then South Dedham) I listened to him as 
he urged upon the people the claims of the great 
Washingtonian reform movement, in which he 
was one of the first tobe engaged. He had been 
a temperance advocate under the old régime for 
many years, and when the Baltimore Washing- 
tonians appeared in Boston, in 1841, he saw at 
once that it was his duty to throw whatever in- 


i 


and promising movement. One of his first great | t 
victories was in persuading Mr. Joseph Sumner, 
the tavern-keeper of South Dedham, to give 
up the sale of intoxicating liquors. Mr. Thomp- 
son bought all the stock Mr. Sumner had then 
on hand and poured it on the ground, and it is 
honorabie to Mr. Sumner to be able to say that 
he faithfully kept his promise and never sold a 
drop of liquor from that day to this. Mr. 
Thompson, from time to time, secured the co- 
operation of many of the early Washingtonian 
workers, and with them so effectually secured 
old Norfolk county as to make it the acknowl- 
edged banner temperance county of the State. 
But his labors were not confined to Norfolk 
county. Nearly, if not quite, every city, town, 
village and hamlet in Massachusetts had listen- 
ened to his appeals and felt his influence. There 
is no man living who has delivered more tem- 
perance addresses than Edwin Thompson. He 
has frequently spoken four, five and even six 
times on a Sunday, walking sometimes from one 
to four miles from one appointment to another. 
His long connection with the State Alliance as 
its financial and managing agent is well-known. 
When Mr. Thompson commenced his labors as 
financial agent the annual receipts of the Alli- 
ence amounted to about $2000. By his efforts 
the receipts were increased in a few years to 
$16,000, and an old debt of $1200 paid off. Be- 
sides this financial success, he organized, as 
managing agent, district societies throughout 
the State, and during the last year of his ser- 
vice, 1874, over two thousand temperance ad- 
dresses were delivered. At many of the conven- 
tions and meetings he secured the services of 
two, and sometimes more, popular speakers, 
and a superior vocalist, without any expense to 
the Alliance. Mr. Thompson feels the loss of 
many of the true and noble men who started 
and nursed the State movement in 1851. More 
than fifty of his co-laborers have died since that 
date. Among them may be mentioned, Sam- 
uel Hoar, Asahel Huntington, Dr. Hoyt, Dr. Na- 
than Durfee, Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, J. P. Willis- 
ton, and the well-remembered E. F. Gay of our 
county. But though out of the Alliance, M 
Thompson, by the assistance and counsel 
some of the warmest friends of temperance is 
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carrying 0 
he “a labor in many distri 
expense to him, rather than a profit, his success 
n future will depend largely upon the interest 
that | which his friends may take in } 
movement, as none of the money given to the 
Alliance in any way helps him in his work.— 
was justified in| Cor. Dedham Transcript. 


commander. 


ginning with the Secretary of War. 
warded the petition with its accumulations to 


great historic interest. 
whole group does not exceed six hundred acres, 
and by far the largest portion of this is monop- 
olized by Appledore, upon which thrives a large 
hotel, whose sdmmer patronage had its begin- 
nings in a cottage occupied many years ago by 
Hon. Henry B. Laighton, father of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, and who for six years was keeper of 
White Island Light. Mrs. Thaxter still lives | @ 
on Appledore, and the remains of her tather | Fifth avenue Theatre, and another, Blanche, is 


rest beneath a monument erected to his memory 





n an independent movement, and as 
cte which are an 


supporting his 


Wit anp Humor.—A man’s bad temper some- 


times does more towards spoiling a dinner than 
a woman’s bad cooking. 


“Can you spell donkey with one letter?” 


King George and | asked a silly young man ofabright girl. ‘‘Yes,” 
she answered, ‘‘u.” 


Said a philosopher: ‘“‘My friend conducted 


his future wife to the altar—and here his lead- 
ership came to an end.” 


The difference between a Christian and a can- 


nibal has been described by a popular dean in 
these terms: ‘‘One enjoys his self, and t’‘other 
enjoys other people.” 


What is the principal difference between the 


swallow and the cat? It ia an admitted fact 
that ‘tone swallow does not make a summer,” 
but one cat can make a spring. 


‘“‘No man was better inoculated to prejudge 


pork than my husband was,” says Mrs. Parting- 
ton; ‘the knew what good hogs were, he did, 
tor he had been brought up with ’em from his 


childhood.” : 
A milkman was aroused in the night by a wag 
with the announcement that his best cow was 


choking. He forthwith jumped up to save the 
life of his animal, when io! he found a turnip 


stuck in the mouth of the pump. 


A man finding it difficult to keep his footing 
on walking home from a convivial party com- 
plained that he had just had his boots soled and 
“*Yes,” said a friend, ‘‘you 


they were slippery. 
had them fixed by a sherry-cobbler.” 
A drag driven by an elegantly attired lady, 


and with a trim and neatly dressed colored boy 
perched on the footman’s seat behind, was pass- 
ing through the streets, when it was espied by 
“Bress de Lord!” she 
exclaimed, raising her hands as she spoke, 
‘‘bress de Lord! I never ’spected to see dat. 
Wonder what dat cullid young gemman pays 
dat young white ’oman fur drivin’ dat kerridge? 
I know’d it’d come, but never ’spected to lib to 


an old negro woman. 


see it. Dis nigga’s ready to go way now.” 


When a youngster wishes to trick the whole 
family at once, he does it by abruptly asking, at 
the table, ‘‘Say, pa, ye know that old man that 
lives up on the Dodgetown road?” Then there 
is a general opening of mouths, and pa and all 
the rest bend forward with straining eves and 
want to know ‘‘Why, what’s the matter with 
The boy allows them to reach the height 
of impatient interest in the matter, when he 
cooly announces: ‘‘Nothin’, pa; I only _—— 
An 
“the little upstart” catches up his hat and rushes 
out of the house with a chuckle, while all sorts 
of appellations indicative of disgust follow him 
Ta less than a week 


him ?” 


to know if vou knew him—that’s all.” 


from all around the table. 
he will do it again. 
An Appeal.— 
Gracie, though your little form 
Makes me bless my humble lot, 
Sunny smiles I find too warm 
Now the weather is so hot. 
Therefore, love, when I appear 
At your mother’s leafy cot, 
Can’t you chill me with a sneer 
Now the weather is so hot? 
Greet me with a freezing air— 
Icy tones you have I wot— 
Coldly frigid manners wear 
Now the weather is so hot. 
If my pleasure you’d enhance— 
Little Gracie, would you not? 
Darling, freeze me with a glance 
Now the weather is so hot. 


PrivaTE Noonan’s Trovusers.—An amusing 
writer in an English magazine some time ago told 
the official history of a brass faucet, which had 
somehow strayed into the military stores and 
been made the subject of minutes and dispatches 
as numerous as those which wrapped the Schles- 
It 
has lately been proved that the officers of the 
United States army are equally expert in the 
manipulation of red-tape as their British breth- 
Patrick Noonan, private in com- 
pany G, 5th infantry, has the honor of having 
furnished the occasion for the most elaborate 
web of that material that has ever been con- 
structed. One year ago Patrick was on duty at 
the stables in Fort Leavenworth when a fire 
A tent near-by contained this 


wig-Holstein affair in an impenetrable fog. 


ren in arms. 


broke out there. 
faithtul soldier’s clothes, which he could easily 
have saved, but duty forbade him to leave his 
post. The tent was burned and Patrick’s clothes 
with it. His loss was moderate and easily as- 
certained, but it is not known yet how much his 
country suffered in the destruction of that coat 
andtrousers. At first, perhaps, private Noonan 
expected no relief; but a few weeks after he 
sent up a petition for compensation for his 
burned garments. The petition went first to his 


company commander, then to the post quarter- 


master, then to the post adjutant. Everybody 
felt that Patrick’s request was reasonable, and 
approved it without hesitation. The claimant 
could hardly have felt surer of his new uniform 
if he already displayed it at dress parade. But 
that was a year ago, and, though the business 
has gone on prosperously and with no avoidable 
delay, his new coat has not been ordered. 
Nelson A. Miles, colonel 5th infantry, next 
considered Patrick’s petition, approved and 
transmitted it for the action of the department 
This was getting on famously. 
General Pope was to decide whether private 
Noonan should have a new pair of trousers. But 


this momentous question was too much for the 


General. . Williams, assistant adjutant-gen- 


eral, referred it, ““by command of General Pope,” 
to the chief quartermaster of the department for 
remark. Stewart VanVliet, a gentleman who 
writes after his honorable name an array of in- 
itials and abbreviations startling to contemplate, 
“remarked” that the subject matter of the peti- 
tion was covered by paragraph 55, appendix B, 
ot revised army regulations, 1863. 
remark the papers went back to Williams, as- 
sistant adjutant-general, who sent them back to 
the regimental commander with a copy of Gen- 
eral Order No. 13, War Department, and a di- 
rection that the requirements of that order 
should be complied with. 
order a board of survey was called, over which 
Captain Samuel Ovenshine presided. The board 
reported unanimously that the petition should 
be granted; and a wiser man than Patrick might 
reasonably have thought that his new garments 
would be issued in a day or two. 
pers had merely come back for a fresh start, 
and were bound on a much longer journey than 
they had yet had. 


With this 


In obedience to this 


But his pa- 


The report of the board was forwarded to the 


assistant adjutant-general of the department of 
the Missouri. General Pope then gave his great 
mind for the third time to the consideration of 
this weighty matter. 
him, however, and the papers, a bulky package 
by this time, beautifully written, with red ink 
always in the appropriate places, indorsements 
regular, and precisely the proper quantity of 
red-tape, tied after the most approved fashion, 
went to Phil. H. Sheridan, lieutenant-general 
commanding. 
too tough for him, and referred it to E. D. 
Townserd, adjutant-general. 
midable manuscripts to the judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, and from him they went to Quartermaster 
General Meigs for a general review of the whole 
matter. 
except General Sherman, having all tried their 
hands at the settlement of this terrible difficulty, 


It was still too much for 


‘Little Phil” found the problem 


He sent the for- 
At this point the military authorities, 
t was turned over to the civil dignitaries, be- 


He for- 


he House of Representatives, informing that 


body that relief could only be given by new leg- 


slation, the war department having no authority 
o replace private Noonan’s garments. A joint 


resolution was prepared by somebody and re- 


erred to the committee on military affairs, where 
t reposes for the present. Patrick Noonan, 
ike Patrick Henry, has no lamp by which his 


feet are guided except the lamp of experience, 
and, judging the future by the past, he has good 


eason to believe that Congress will find itself 


as powerless in this emergency as the United 
States army, and that nothing short of an 
amendment to the constitution will supply him 
with a new coat and trousers.— Worcester Spy. 


Asout THE IsLes or SHoALs.—The Isles of 


Shoals have not been inaptly called the Shoal 
ot Isles, being a group of rocky islands, nine 
in number, about ten miles southeast of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., all in close proximity to each 
other. 


Vegetation thrives poorly upon the thin 
ayer of soil which covers the islands, but what 
hey lack in attractiveness in this respect is 


more than made up in the bold outlines of their 


hores, the quiet seclusion of the place, and its 
The total area of the 


r. the island. A daily steamer plies between 


the island and the mainland, and in summer 5 
conveys hundreds of pleasure and rest-seekers | Mr. Johnson of Baltimore, and now has a 
to enjoy the cool sea-breezes and bold scenery 


f this famous resort. 
On Star Island, which is just a little to the 


south of Appledore, another large hotel stands, | second wife 
called the ‘*Oceanic.” 


The first house was built 


was destroyed by fire during the present year 
and a new one erected near the site of the old 
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a few months afterwards. The other islands 
are named as fol!ows—Haley’s, or Smutty Nose, 
Malaga, Cedar, Duck, White, Seavey's and Lon- 
doner. Malaga is connected with Haley’s and 
Seavey’s with White by breakwaters. On White 
Island a lighthouse stands, whose light is eighty- 
seven feet above the level of the sea and is vis- 
ble at a distance of fifteen miles. 

The history of the Shoals is neither brief nor 

uneventful. A monument dedicated to Captain 
John Smith informs the visitor that this well- 
known character was the discoverer of the isl- 
ands. But the statement is probably an error, 
and the honor undoubtedly belongs to Cham- 
plain, the distinguished Frenchman, who first 
sighted the group in 1605. They were after- 
wards visited by Capt. Smith in 1614, who en- 
deavored to have the islands called after his own 
name. The monument referred to stands on 
Star Island, and is surmounted by three Turks’ 
heads, all but one of which have been more or 
less mutilated by storms or vandal hordes. 
The isles were once inhabited by a numerous 
colony. They had a meeting-house and an 
“academy,” the advantages of the latter insti- 
tution being sought for and enjoyed by many 
wealthy residents on the sea-coast. Until 1679 
the main hamlet was at Appledore, and the 
southern slope looking toward Star was dotted 
thick with human habitations. This hamlet 
went to ruin nearly two hundred years ago, and 
all that is now left of it is the seventy or eighty 
garden and cellar walls, all overgrown with 
shrubs, vines and mosses, and a few graves, 
with rough, home-made slabs to mark the rest- 
ing place of the dead pioneers. Agriculture 
being impossible here, the early inhabitants of 
the isles drew their living from the sea, much 
of the fish caught and cured being supplied for 
foreign trade. 

For more than a century previous to the Rev- 
olution the inhabitants had numbered from 300 
to 400, but at the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Shoalers were held guilty of giving shelter 
and sustenance to the enemy, and they were 
consequently ordered to quit the islands, which 
demand was generally complied with. At the 
close of the war a few families returned to their 
old homes, which they had reluctantly left, but 
the golden age for the Shoals had passed, and the 
few were left to occupy them until they were 
bought out for the purpose of converting the 
grand old isles into a place of rest and pleasure. 

At the highest point on Star stands a small 
church, which was built about three quarters of 
a century ago. It is built of stone, and the 
walls are two feet thick. Itis recorded that the 
dedicating clergyman took great satisfaction in 
considering the fact that ‘‘the inhabitants can- 
not burn it for fuel, and it will be imperishable.” 
We were told by an inhabitant of the island that 
the church was over two hundred years old, but 
our informant had undoubtedly got the history 
of this church and that of the one which pre- 
ceded it mixedin his mind. A good-sized grave- 
yard near-by contains many ancient graves 
whose exact age no one can tell. 

A good story concerning the Rev. John Brock, 
who was sent to the Shoils by the Boston Puri- 
tans in 1652, has been recorded by Cotton Ma- 
ther. The story is that when Mr. Brock lived 
on the Shoals he brought the fishermen into 
an agreement that besides the Lord’s Day they 
would spend one day every month together in 
the worship of God. On one of these days they 
came to Mr. Brock and asked to be released 
from their agreement for one day, that they 
might go a-fishing, because they had lost many 
days by the foulness of the weather. But the 
pious minister, seeing that without and against 
his consent they had resolved upon doing what 
they had asked of him, replied, ‘‘If you will go 
away, I say unto you, Catch fish if you can! 
But as for you that will tarry and worship our 
Lord Jesus Christ this day, I will pray unto 
him for you that you may afterward take fish 
till youare weary.” Thirty-five men went away 
from the meeting and five tarried. The thirty- 
five that went away from the meeting, with all 
their craft, could catch but four fishes. The 
five that remained went afterward and they took 
five hundred. Cotton Mather once said of Mr. 
Brock that ‘the dwelt as near heaven as any 
man upon earth.” No doubt the fishermen had 
more faith in his communion with heaven after 
this incident, and it is not surprising that they 
were ‘‘after this readier to hearken unto the 
voice of their teacher.” 

The most recent event which has given the 
Shoals notoriety is the Wagner murder on 
Smutty Nose, the particulars of which are still 
fresh in the public mind and need not to be re- 
peated. Those who have never visited this lo- 
cality will find it a pleasant place to spend a day 
or week. A steamer plies between Portsmouth 
and the Appledore and Oceanic houses once or 
twice each day, and the best entertainment is 
provided at both of these houses.—Salem Ob- 
server. 


MARRIED AND UNMARRIED ACTORS AND AcT- 
RESSES.—By far the larger number of the pop- 
ular actors and actresses are married. Miss 
Clara Morris is the wife of Mr. Frederick C. 
Harriott, a wealthy New York flour merchant, a 
nephew of the late Mayor Havemeyer. Their 
residence is in West Fourteenth street. 

Miss Rose Eytinge, a sister of Samuel D. Ey- 
tinge, who married Theodore Moss’s sister, is 
married to Colonel George H. Butler, formerly 
United States Consul to Egypt, and more re- 
cently editor of the Arcadian. Mrs. Butler, 
when in New York, resides usually at one of 
the up-town hotels. She has three children, 
two girls and a boy, the eldest girl being, both in 
name and person, her mother over again. 

Miss Kate Claxton, the daughter of a journal- 
ist and grand-daughter of a clergyman who had 
formerly been an actor, is the wife of Mr. Dore 
Lyon, a gentleman of means and a popular club- 
man. Mrs. Lyon, who has a daughter about ten 
years old, lives with her husband and sister in 
Twenty-second street. It is not known gener- 
ally that this lady designs all her own dresses, 
and is said to be a regular female Worth. 

Miss [one Burke is in private life Mrs. Harry 
Hurlock, having married an ex-officer of the 
British army and the heir to a comfortable 
property in England. Mr. Hurlock always trav- 
els with his wife, and they usually spend the 
summer at their villa on the Hudson. 

Miss Effie Germon, a native of Georgia, where 
she was born in 1835, married Carlo Patti, a 
brother of Adelina Patti, in 1859. She was af- 
terwards divorced from him and married Nelson 
Seymors. 

Miss Fanny Morant, in 1860, married Mr. Chas. 
Smith of Warren, R. I., who was at that time 
one of the firm of Smith, Eddy & Co., Broad- 
way jewellers. 

Miss Marie Gordon is the wife of Mr. John T. 
Raymond (‘‘Colonel Sellers”), whose real name 
is John O’Bren. 

Miss Charlotte Thompson, who is the daugh- 
ter of Lysander Thompson, is Mrs. Rogers, 
having married Mr. Lorraine Rogers, formerly 
of California and New Orleans. 

Miss Meta Bartlett is Mrs. Eugene Finck. 
Her sister, Miss Kate Bartlett, is unmarried. 
Miss Rose Wood is Mrs. Lewis Morrison in 
private life. 

Mrs. William J. Florence’s maiden name was 
Malvina Pray; she is a sister of Mrs. Barney 
Williams, and has been twice married, first to 
Mr. Joseph Little, from whom she was divorced, 
and in 1853 to Mr. Florence. 

Miss Adelaide Neilson is known in private 
life as Mrs. Lee. Her husband accompanied 
her to this country on her last visit here. 

Miss Minnie Conway is the wife of the cornet- 
player, Levy. 

Miss Ada Dyas is unmarried, and lives with 
her father, formerly an actor, in apartments on 
Fourteenth street. 

Miss Emily Rig] is also unmarried, and, when 
in New York, lives with her brother, in Cottage 
place. She is travelling at present with her 
mother and sister, in Europe, for the benefit of 
her health, which has been very bad of late. 
Miss Sara Jewett, who is unmarried, used to 
be in the Treasury Department at Washington, 
and now lives in town with her mother. 

Miss Nina Varin is the daughter of Madame 
Varian Hoffman. 

Miss Geraldine Maye is in private life Miss 
enny Lewis. 

Mrs. Chanfrau was formerly Miss Henrietta 

Baker, of Philadelphia. 
John Brougham has been twice married, first 
to Miss Annetta Nelson, afterwards known as 
Mrs. Coppleson Hodges, and then to Miss Wil- 
liams. Both these ladies were actresses well 
known to theater-goers in London and New 
York some years ago. 


also been twice married. In 1861 he married 
Miss Mary Devlin, a dansevse at the Troy Mu- 
seum. She died in 1863, leaving one child, 
and in 1869 Mr. Booth married his present wife, 
Miss Mary McVicker, of Chicago. 
Lawrence Barrett, whose real name is Larry 
Brannigan, is now forty years old, and the fa- 
ther of a small family. Mr. Barrett married, 
in 1859, Miss Mary F. Mayer of Boston, and 
served for a year or more during the war as 
captain in the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts 
Regiment. 

E. L. Davenport, now in his sixtieth year, 
married Miss Fanny Vining, who made her dé- 
but at the Broadway Theatre in 1854 as ‘‘Des- 
demona.” Mr. Davenport has a large family. 
His daughter Fanny is the leading lady at the 











studying music in Italy. 
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charming little daughter of his own. 
son was educated for the ministry. 
John Gilbert has been twice mar 


was Miss Sarah Gavett, 


Mr. Rob- 


actor. 
George Clarke, whose real name is Peter 








O'Neil, and who is considerably older than he 
looks, is a married man, and has a son about 
fourteen years old, at present studying law in 
the office of a prominent member of the New 
York bar. 

John S. Clarke married, in 1859, Miss Booth, 
youngest daughter of Junius Brutus Booth, and 
sister of Edwin Booth. 

George Rignold is married to Miss Marie 
Brabrook, an actress of the English stage, who 
appeared with him several times in this country. 
Harry Montague (Henry J. Mann) is still 
single, and is coming back to America in the 
fall. 

Lester Wallack has a married daughter, and 
is now in his fifty-seventh year. 

Charles Fisher, aged sixty-five, was married 
recently to Miss Josephine H. Shaw, aged twen- 
ty, an actress at the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
where he belongs. 

Charles R. Thorne, Jr., has a daughter about 
fourteen years old. 

Mr. Sothern is married and has a family ; his 
stage name used to be Douglas Stewart. 

James Lewis, the comedian of the Fifth Ave- 
nue, is married to a charming little lady, with a 
sympathetic sense of the humorous. 

Frank Warde is the father of a family. 

“Fluellen” Thorne is married. 

George Fawcett Rowe is single. 

Actors and actresses seldom retire from the 
stage after marriage, and as seldom change their 
names. It may be strange, but it is true, that 
actresses who are known as ‘‘Misses” are usu- 
ally more generally admired than those known 
as ‘‘Mesdames.” In many cases the romance 
surrounding, or supposed to surround, heroes 
and heroines belongs to fathers and mothers of 
families of various sizes and ages. 


More oF Joun Quincy Apams’s Memorrs.— 
The eighth volume of the Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams comprises extracts from his 
diary during the last year of his presidential 
term, the two years of leisure which followed 
it, and the whole of his first and a part of his 
second term as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


office here mentioned is the insubordinate behav- 
vior of General Scott. 
the army having died, both Scott and Gaines 
claimed the succession as their right, and both, 
but Scott especially, besieged the President with 
arguments and memorials on the subject; but 
Mr. Adams, after a patient examination, decided 
that neither was entitled to the promotion, and 
appointed General Macomb. General Gaines 
acquiesced in this decision, but Scott was im- 
practicable. 
General Macomb’s order assuming the command 
of the army, he wrote to the President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, demanding the arrest and trial 
of General Macomb for assuming the command 


that should be refused, demanding a trial by 
court-martial for himself for his refusal to obey 
the orders of General Macomb. 

The Secretary of War, by direction of the 
President, refused both of these demands, since 
it appeared that Scott, while professing his de- 
termination not to obey Gen. Macumb’s order, 
had in fact complied with it. His insubordin- 
ate and disrespectful demonstrations continued, 
however, for some time, and were borne with 
more patience than they otherwise would have 
been on account of Gen. Scott's ability and val- 
uable military service. While this difficulty 
was pending a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia called upon Mr. Adams, and urged Gen. 
Scott’s claim upon the President very warmly, 
and with unbecoming language. Mr. Adams 
heard him without interruption, and then pa- 
tiently went over the whole case, giving his rea- 
sons and authorities for the course which he had 
determined to pursue. After recording this con- 
versation in his diary, he adds: ‘This has been 
a harassing day, but I perceived a tamarind 
heaving up the earth in the center of tumbler 
No. 2, and I planted in tumbler No. 1 three 
whole Hautboy strawberries.” The transition 
is abrupt, and admirably illustrates Mr. Adams’s 
faculty of finding relief from the cares of office 
in simple pleasures. 
his favorite relaxations, and we suppose he was 
one of the first persons in this country who gave 
systematic attention to it, and to the culture of 
forest trees. 

Among other annoyances while President, Mr. 
Adams had, as his latest successor has had, the 
importunity of a Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker. Her 
prototype in i828 was Mrs. O'Sullivan. Under 
date of July 12th Mr. Adams writes :— 


misery and distress, her children, her man’s at- 
tire, and her book for which she is soliciting sub- 
scriptions. It is a difficult thing to persevere 
in kindness with a half-insane man—with a half- 
insane woman impossible. She wrote mea long 
letter some days since, offering, if I would sup- 
ply her want of money, to resume her female 
raiment. I now told her that I knew not why 
she renewed her applications to me, as I had 
several months since given her a definitive an- 
swer, more than once repeated. She said she 
was sensible of the extreme prejudices in this 
country against her male clothing; and I told 
her I partook of those prejudices. I gave hera 
five-dollar bill, and entreated her not to come to 
me again.” 

The first distinct threat of secession was made 
during Mr. Adams’s presidency, and it came, of 
course, from South Carolina, John Rowan, one 
of the Senators from that State, having openly 
declared that in the event of the reélection of 
the then President of the United States the 
next Congress would be the last that would ever 
assemble. Mr. Adams was not much alarmed 
by ‘‘these blusterings of the South Carolina 
politicians,” as he called them. So early as the 
year 1829, forty-seven years ago, Mr. Caleb 
Cushing makes his first appearance in these 
memoirs as one already *‘somewhat. known as a 
public man.” He was then intending to visit 
Europe, and asked letters of introduction, which 
Mr. Adams reluctantly (since he was personally 
a stranger) promised. 

The general change of office-holders made by 
Jackson on his accession to the presidency was 
a new thing then, and occasioned great surprise 
and indignation among all but his political and 
personal followers. Among the officials and 
clerks it caused great alarm and anxiety. One 
clerk in the war-office named Henshaw cut his 
throat from the mere terror of being dismissed, 
Mr. Adams says, and he adds: ‘‘Linneus Smith, 
of the department of state, one of the best 
clerks under the government, has gone raving 
distracted, and others are said to be threatened 
with the same calamity.” A curious passage is 
that in which he describes his attempts to ac- 
quire a liking for tobacco and Milton. Having 
mentioned the delight with which in his boyhood 
he devoured fiction, he says that, with other 
books which he read with pleasure at that time, 
was a copy of ‘Milton’s Paradise Lost,’ which 
he often tried to read, and was mortified even to 
the shedding of tears that he could not even 
conceive what his father and mother admired so 
much in that book. ‘‘I smoked tobacco and 
redd Milton at the same time and from the same 
motive —to find out what was the recondite 
charm in them which gave my father so much 
pleasure. After making myself four or five 
time sick with smoking I mastered that accom- 
plishment, and acquired a habit which, thirty 
years afterward, I had much more difficulty in 
breaking off; but I did not master Milton. I 
was nearly thirty when I first read the ‘Para- 
dise Lost’ with delight and astonishment.” 

One of the things which made General Jack- 
son’s aliministration unique in our history was 
the famous Mrs. Eatoncontroversy. Mr. Eaton, 
Jackson’s Seeretary of War, had little dignity of 
character, and his life had been notoriously ir- 
regular and full of excesses. Of his wife Mr. 

Adams says :— 

«“‘Mrs. Eaton, the wife of the secretary of war, 

is now the center of much political intrigue and 

controversy. Mrs. Eaton is the daughter of a 

man named O'Neal, who some years since kept 

a tavern and failed, so that his house was sold to 

pay his debts. Mrs. Eaton was wife to a purser 

in the navy named Timberlake, who, being on 

service in the Mediterranean squadron, his wife 

lived at her father’s, where Mr. Eaton and Gen- 

eral Jackson, then a Senator, were lodgers. 

When O'Neal’s house was sold it was purchased 

by Mr. Eaton. About a year and a half since 

Timberlake died, and very shortly after Eaton! 
married his widow. Her reputation was not in 

good ador; and last spring, when Eaton was ap- 

pointed Secretary of War, a grave question 

arose among the dignitaries, high and low, of 


associate with their wives. The question has 
occasioned a schism in the party, some of whom 
have more and some less of moral scruple, the 
Vice-President’s wife, Mrs. Calhoun, being of 





| the virtuous, and having then declared that rather 


than endure the contamination of Mrs. Eaton’s 


company she would nut come to Washington 
this winter; and accordingly she remains in the 
untainted atmosphere of South Carolina.” 


Mrs. Eaton was at last the cause of breaking 


up the first cabinet of President Jackson, but | 
before it was dissolved Mr. Eaton challenged | 
| one of his associates to fight a duel, and on his 
| refusal waylaid him in the street, with the inten- 
tion of beating or killing him. The aggrieved 
secretary appealed to the President for protec- 
tion. 
/impress Mr. Adams at all favorably. 
Aria ‘ cords with approval the remark of Senator Bell 
Stuart Robson, now in his fortieth year, mar- | of New Hampshire, that, ‘tin the whole forty 
ried, in 1558, the youngest daughter of the Rev. | years since the government of the United States 
had existed it would be impossible to collect a 
number of infamous and degraded characters on 

| the list of officers of the United States equal 
tied; his! to that in the list of nominations now before 
: of Boston. the Senate.” 
Joseph Jefferson has been twice married, first | as to the permanency of our institutions wit- 
in 1873, at a cost of $300,000, and it was in all |t0 Miss Lockner of New York, and next to! nessing the profligacy with which the govern- 
respects a finely equipped public house, but it | Miss Warren, a niece of William Warren, the | ment was administered and the tendency of cor- 
ruptions from bad to worse, but Mr. Adams had 
more hope of reform and recovery. 
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General Jackson's appointments did not 
He re- 





Mr. Bell was much discouraged 
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Examinations made by the ELECTRICAL CRANIAL 
the Greatest Discovery of Modern 
Science, and one in which the most obscure forms of 


———— 


SBISONABLE GOODS 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


CHANDLER 
& CO. 


Are now offering SUITS 
for Summer wear, in supe- 
rior styles, consisting of 
LINEN SUITS at $5, and 
with HAMBURG EM- 
BROIDERY at $7 and up- 
ward; WHITE LAWN 
SUITS in a great variety of 
styles and prices; WHITE 
LAWN JACKETS and 
DRESSING SACQUES in 
various styles and prices; 
PERCALE SUITS, in En- 
tire New Styles at $3, and 
$3.50; PLAIN PERCALE 
SUITS, in BLACK, BLUE 
and BROWN, Handsome 
ly Trimmed, and New 
Styles; SILK SUITS at 
$25.00; LLAMA LACE 
POINTS and JACKETS at 
about half price; CASH* 
MERE JACKETS on PAT” 
TERNS at 385, 86. $7 and 
$8, to close. 


; 


in 


27 and 29 Winter St. 


MRS. FLYNT’S | 
IMPROVED 


of 


BUSINESS COATS... .. $8 $10 $12 $14 
FANTALOONS..-----94 05 ee 8. | UNDERCLOTHING, 
COMPLETE steele cual cies ie $21 $24 FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was « 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mr- 
Flynt has fully met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful in 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 


ar 
as 


of 


which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
fleshy people as those of mdre delicate habit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 
satisfaction. 

ae MRS. FLynr also calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, upon 
removing, as dry and clean as when she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 


at prices to conform to the times. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 


OLD SOUTH 


LELAND’S 
MAGIC CURER 


IS SELLING FAST. 

The best medicine in the worldy 
warranted; instantly relieves and 
effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
Infantum, Diarrhoea in Teething, 
Dysentery, Colic, Cramps, Colds, 
Chills, Chills and Fever, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatic Symptoms, and ALL 


re 
in 
n- 
n- 
th 


e- 


E 


PAINS, internal and external. Its 
effects are magical. 

It is well known in Boston, where ithas been use@ 
by hundreds of families, who are never without it 
and who can be referred to by those who suffer and 
are still ignorant of its truly wondertul and instant 
effects for the above numerated painful and danger+ 
ous complaints. It is pleasant to take, and leaves 
NO ILL EFFECTS from its use. It has been used 


for many years by a number of the lead ng physicians 
of Boston, who will testify to its magical eflicacy. 


For the purpose of bringing it into more gencral 
knowledge and use, the Leland Magie Cure Co. have 
become sole proprietors and manufacturers, and 


have appaimted as General Agents for New England 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ss. S. P. 


“MEDOC.” 


The best possible TABLE 
CLARET for the money. 
Imported in the wood, and 
bottled by 


S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


2 


f 





WHITE’S 
MAGIC ERASIVE, 
For Removing White Marks 


From Mentel- Pieces, Dining-Tatles, Bureausy 
Washstands, Dressing-Tatles, Sideboards, 
Commodes, Kitchen Tatles, and all 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 
Auditor’s Reports for Distribution. 
AUDITOR’S OFFICE, CITY inant. 
July 11, 1876. 


Printed copies of the annual report of the Auditor 
of Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the finan- 
cial year 1875, °76, ete., can be obtained by the citi- 
zens at the Auditor’s Office, City Hall, and at the 
several Police Station Houses. 

ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 





City OF Boston, 








Git O-F: BO 8. FO. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





| An examination of candidates for certificates of 
| Qualification of the First Grade (Head-Masters, Mas- 
| ters, Sub-Masters, and Ushers of the Normal and 
| High Schools), and of the Third Grade (Assistant- 
Principals, First, Second, Third and Fourth Assist- 
ants of the Normal and High School-), will be heia 
Monday. Tuesday and Wednesday, SEPTEMBER 4, 


street, Boston. The examination will begin et % 1-2 
A.M.. and attendance will be required each day. 


Those who intend to be candidates should send at | 


once lor a circular containing the requirements and 


ubjects of the examipation to 
— GEO. A. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 

" City Hall, Boston. 


TY OF ee SFO. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


The examination of candidates for admission to 
the Public Latin School will take place at the school- 
house in Bedford street, on Monday, Sept. 4, at 9 
o'clock A.M. No applicant will be admitted to apy | 
class below the sixth, unless the parent or guardian | 
intends to give such a | 
Diploma scholars of the ¢ 
mitted without examination. 
sion must be at least nine years of age, and preseut 
certific ates by Mr — the principals of the 
schools they last attended. 

AUGUSTINE M. GAY, 
Head Master. 


oercene a pony education. 
e Grammar School will be a:d- 
Applicants tor admis- 


Agen 





’ 
FURNITURE. 
A hot @at, cap, pitcher, or bowl of hot water, 
laced upon a varnished table, usually leaves © 
white mark, cdused by the action of the heat upon 
the varnished surface—and much valuable furniture 
has thus been hopelessly defaced. Whole sets of 
beautiful rosewood or mahogany have been ruined 
by a medicine-cup or shaving-mug upon tho 


y placin 
highly-polished surface of «a bureau, reducing the 


value of the complete set from hundreds of dollars 








to a mere song. Side-tables in dining-rooms are 
specially subject to these unsightly white spots; and 
the sets of painted pines in our kitchens are continu 
ally liable, on washing and baking days—by hot suds 
spilled, or a pie-plate, fresh from the oven, hastil: 
pinced upon a table—to have the varnish turned. 

As housekeepers know to their serrow, 10 amount 
of oiling or rubbing will restore furniture thus in- 
jured. Only WHITE’S MAGIC ERASIVE will en 
| tirely eradicate, and that it will do INSTANTANE 
| OUSLY. 


EXAMPLES. 

Miss E. M. BABSON, of Boston, thoughtlessly placed 
a hot jar filled with preserved fruit just sealed up 
upon @ —— center-table. On removing the covet 
from the table she found a white blotch where the jar 
| had been. Bubbed the spot with -weet oil, kerosene, 
| alcohol, held a hot shovel over it, tried everything 


recommended, but nothing had any effect. Neither 
| would varni=h cover it. At last tried the compound 
| which is called White’s Magic Era-ive. The white 


i 
| mark faded from view the instant it was applied. 

Mrs. 8. WalITE of Middleboro’ has a mahogany stand 
which was disfigured with a white mark (made by 
putting a shaving-mug of hot water upon it) for more 
than twenty-five years; it was at last readily removed 
| by a few drops of White’s Magic Erasive. 

Mr. C. E. WHITE, of the same town. bought a set 
of chamber furniture which was sold at less than cost 
| because of the table being defaced by white marks 
They were removed by a bottle of Magic Erasive. 

Mr. RIDINGS was in the habit of placing his pipe 
on the mantel after smoking. The bow! of the hot 
pipe burned the varnish and made trouble with his 
landlady. A bottle of White’s Erasive only was 
| needed to restore the injury. 

Miss BroaD, while doing a bit of fancy ironing, 
apparently ruined the table upon which she had been 
at work; but White’s Erasive restored the deface- 


mens. 
FOR SALE BY 
ts and all Druggists through- 


out the United tates. 
PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS, 








INSTANT RELIE? 


Fo DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 8 Tree 
SMITH, ‘&% SMITH, 26 Tremont 8 
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number. or in large 
ALL REG 


The Do 
kK 


By name some 
the proper pen 
shadows we are 
This world has | 
long enouch. It 
these days again 
world runs now 
Rob-Roy-ism—a 1 
manded on all hq 
the behindhanded 
lazy were the victi 
to complain; but 
assurance, luck a 





couraged and stru 
not, the industrious 
in evolution rather 
sure that credit as 
prime; that the ve 
more than it is ne 
nominal or nothing 
for the risk rather 
essarily small whe 


count. 
It would be the 
this idea, to give rez 


is a dull way of p: 
ply make the assel 
imagine twenty, ye 
to have elapsed bet 
but we will leave tl 
fine our position e-: 
way not generally s 


A worthy man of 
few articles in the 
Dollar?” Very lik 


ing, and the little 
articles may be no f 
thesis or system; ¢ 
and nine menths in 
attracted to him as 
hair once a year, th 
with his head, or g 
it will, however, gr: 
age, and soon he wi 
Please understand t 
word in no disagre 
personal, as a sort q 
the writer's .normal 
the hackneyed subi 
many write and not 
less writer, and not 
knew him, unless 

clear through—for 


the bed-rock of the 
writer, great or sma 
as a statement of 


such, nevertheless. 
say he is nameless, 
but, alas! not a suc 
sense. His spoon is 
subject of money, : 
system, is so sound, 
up to it, that he w 
the Bonomy Prices, 
David Wilders and ¢ 
forgotten; 
fication. 


sO we 8a 
Second, thi 
two ago, wrote the a 
question that the time 
or a Parker ora Phill 
to have been its authd 
fact, this writer is a ]4 
this subject of money 
clearest logic of any 
mind. Admit his p 
jumping his conclusid 
ie i His starting-point he 

ness world, the whol 
interest, are conserva 
and never will be re¢ 
who now feel the intri 
idea do not favor r 
which is the order of 
to the front the Sp 
could be hastened, bu 





yet, or the people ne 
perhaps if his idea w: 
ple might not see in it 

Now-and-then a ve 
finance by definanced 1 
and the world of trade 
of 


sense; and surely it is 
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an ignoramus capable 
to look to 

“Those who fa’ 
for the bright word o 
Benjamin Skinner m 
nightingale, and who 
has boldly uttered tru 
would have made the 
member of Congress. 
Poverty, failure, played 
teacher that is to repre 
True, the “coming ms 
pedigree; he always 
source, and is often 
him; but, for all thai 
ground for his step; © 
we ourselves who oug 


to have our deaf side 


‘yround-swell.” Whi 
ally knock at the worl 
always in the other di 


This is all introdu 
tising Ly sander Spoon 
body, however, if he 
not pay for the troubl 
not see his system as 
only as a crude jum 
wise, it carries more ¢ 
the world wants than 
money or political spe¢ 
that we have ever rea 
Now we propose, brie 
title calls for. If we 
of that quiet logician 
to his one idea of ‘1 
quarter of a century 


he must thank us fo 


favor. 

Two things connec 
one will dispute as es 
is economy, the other 
for the use of money. 
the birds with one st 


currency increase, 1 
that can be used, the 
be the base of that illi 
it is now, and the p 
country is illimitable ; 


pay as they go, and w 


for the good of all. 


money instead of othe’ 
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terest will be only nor 
We shall not quarré 
ard for measuring 1 
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scent from the past 
neither shall we qua 
we know even resum 
faith and not of gold; 
Where ign 

Tis folly t 

But wé do say the 
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good but voluminous. 
in terms? We dono 
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ja no sense in fixing t 
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